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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
\y/7.& 3. SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH §TS. 
NEW YORK. 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SourH FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MM’ TCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


7. ASPINWALL & SON, 


TI LES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
oe places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & T7 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF- 


ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


W. TAYLOR. 
. 146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman&Son, Atlantic Stone Co, 
LOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SUPERIOR StT., CLEVELAND, OHTO., 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


J B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited. 
CEMENTS, 


MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 





Established 1871. 
(CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 
Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new om oy material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


W#" TTJER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT StT., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


L S. GRAVES & SON, 








PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
New York Orrice, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


CTOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 


ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 











OTS — ye See 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, eto 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
NEw YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


(CRANE’S . et 





ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 219 S. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORE OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
St. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 
FLEVATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 


37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 


STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 


For Freight and Passenger use. 





WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEV4A- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
F. DALTON, _ (Established 1876.) 
z GAS-PIPING, 


106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, MASss, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


THE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 
Waunscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘‘ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL StT., NEw YORK. 


rhe Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 1947 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 7/I- 


ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers ef 
TILES, 


FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 WEsT 23d STREET, NEw YorK. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


AFINTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICER, PALMER, Mass. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, con 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BUILD 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 


with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 

factory references from those for whom we have per 

formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 

large amount of material that we handle in the execu 

tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 

F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND First AVENUF, NEw York 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


SS IN METAL, 
FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
© Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROBERT C. FISHER, 
Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovstTon SrRExr. 





Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 
The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
} ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
ithe PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCLITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 
i THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL A poet 


G. Carpenter & Uo., . 


Boston. . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
* New York City. | | Pos Miller Iron Co., 


8. D. Hicks & Son, 
Hallida: 


M. 7. ° Providence. R. I. 
Bruce &Qook, . . | Macknet & Doremus, . Newark, N. J 
Sidney Sh: » Oo., | Buffalo, N. Y. Knisely & — : Chi 

Wasson & Oo., ° Albany, N. Y. | J.C. McFarland, - Chicago, Di. 
Hoy & Oo. y, N. ¥. Wm. Fuller & Co. ° - Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis y, N. ¥. | The Blodgett & Clapp Co.” ; Hartford, Conn, 
Troy Stamping Works, Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mulli ‘ Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & . . Utica, N. ¥Y. | Biersack & Neidermeyer, Milwaukee, Wis 
W. H. Scott, Portland, Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
J. W. Jordan, Worcester, Mass. C.S. Mersick & Co., . New Haven, Conn. 
Lewis Dauth, . ng, Pa. . Cincinnati, Ohio. 


; Readin F. H. Lawson &Co., ° . 
‘Ce. Sidney Shepard & Co., - Chicago, "1m. 


We guarantee the lowest Market 
Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 
THE IRWIN & REBEL 


band 
PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Senceees Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Sranprine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
fiow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down os spout, 
and not the wall ; will 
open, in case of ‘aonsing. 
so as to prevent bursting, 


Prices. 





RITCHIE’S 
















Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conduc tors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 


o. | FIQURE-WORK. 


Atained Glass. — 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont S8t., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years pas. 


IN BRASS, 











\ ? u MLW ORK STERLING 


J. & R. LAMB, ¢ 6th Ave Cars pass the dow) 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘ij Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 


SAT 


25399399 


McCULLY & MILES, 


New Designs in 
MOSAIC and 
JEWELED 








Aes 








STAINED (rLAsse 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Mich gan Avenue, 








Best Conductor of LA cor ye 
Corrugated nn yy 





and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINOIPAL AGENTS. 


£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass,; Ni 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, Philadelphia; 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, cago; F. Schmitt 





by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Stamed: Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


Boston Spiral Tube 














ee & Wines, 
ohn G. Het- 


Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
é. i "Poters & Son, Buffalo, M. Y¥.; James Ackroyd, PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ DOMESTIC AND 


Cozzens Man’ t’g Co., St Louis. A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 














WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


West, 


ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 


Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


GWARPLES SS & WATTS, 

Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOoRs, WALLS, HEARTRHS, etc. 


Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. - 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al] kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 












34 Fort Street, - - DETROIT, MICH. 








REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STamvep Gass and Murat PainTina. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art Stained Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 








1854. 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 








CHICAGO, - - ILL 





QTTOF. FALGK Xx XGo 4 
) 34 E.HOUSTON ST. Near B’ ant. | 
1 — _NEW YORK. 


a 


| 
| 
| 





ALFRED GODWIN &Co. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











A Lae. 
Py. 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 




























crt oor ks = = 

ail: WM: COULTER & SON: Pe 
[F101 & 103 E289 ST- “era aed 
+ CINCINNATI-O + |dOD.0} 
P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 








Estimates furnished on application. 


SS 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 











Or 
935. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 


Albany, Richard Wickham. 

Boston, ©. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, 

Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. 





cus LOW’S ART TILES. 


| Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

tague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 


San Francisco, W. W, Mon 


Omaha, Milton Rog 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


ers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 
Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 

















THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Koman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. . see : Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 








The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., 


Office 144 South 6th St., Phila, Pa. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. 





THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any es known for floors in 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. K, BRIGHAM, — 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 





237 Broadway, New York. 
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National Wire & Iron Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


| Elevator 
‘+ Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass El- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
ty standing reference. Write for estimates 
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___ Decorators, 


FRA NK HILL SMITH, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
ORO cence ccccevesesene saveseccsaeus MASS. 


W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 
Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. 











Amateur Outfits. 
Patent Detective Novel: | 





y 


E.&T. H. ANTHONY & CO. 


f 


Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 


Fairy & Bijou Cameras 
Illustrated Catalogues Free 
E. & H. T: ANTHONY & CO 
591 Broadway, N 














In Wood or Metal, set on 7 AO 
furs, with a space behind yy, Yf 
for over-flow water. 4 4 
Patented May 12, 1885, _ G N 


ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on DS erage of a royalty of $10. 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 














LIQU 








OFFICE, 147 Commerce 









and particulars. 


St... HARTFORD, 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no equal. Made in White and all Colors. 

FACTORY, LYME, CONN. 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


conn, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


For Private or Public Buildings it 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN 


FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 



















PERFORATED MAT. 


Warehouse, 15 Park Row, “aun @ 
167 Lake St., Chicago. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 
Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
















III III III IOI IIIT Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. ra 
AAR rare < > AIK 
i: 23323329 agaganaaapagaaaaaaaaaazaasaBaaaeee ANS 
SEN DAO OOO OO 2 = 5 Ni | N 
PN oe Cl eons mes 
> taunted IN bed Foca wath peers . stm liz 
BROS SIS SRO SE For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, etc. N Mit HW 
04) ROFOR ARORA ARORA ROROROROROROm <0) NEHA 
i323 BSB aeaaeaeamsae mee | RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. Wil) 
2s RRR ADDR DODD DDR RD DDRRI KI Ss 12} 
FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. Stair Tread. 


New York. 
J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
52 and 54 Summer St., Boston. 





| EDWARDS & COMPANY, 

| (PATENT) 

Annunciators, =lectric Bells ana Annunciators, 
’  AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Ete. 


Electric. | Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, § -Tubes, 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment Houses, etc. 


GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
| Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. 


STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 

Sonia | Hieron, worms, & Os 
Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenge 

" and Freight Elevators, Dumb-Waiters, aa 


Hoisting |... owners ofABtomatic Hatch-Doors, eto. oo. 
be righ vameer to 











Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 
Architectural IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, 
cmvecti’ Tron Railings and Verandas, 
Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. 


M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Mannuf’rs of Plain andj Ornamental 


ranges Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. 


Sheet ’ Metal Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 


IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
| 295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 








EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. 
Coppersmiths and Roofers, 
Makers. No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON. 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Decorative Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. 
Glass by | Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 





Machinery. Hievees 211 and ai Oberr srost, Philaaeiphia, Pa. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Manutacturers of 


Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 


and Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
Grates. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
Structures. Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 


PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Colors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

Mortar. SAMULL H. FRENCH & CO., 

York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

















20 Dock Square, Specifications figured 


Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 


examinations. For copies of the R ter, giving full 
and orders filled in all | (oformation, address the pallida tata 


markets. TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 


BOSTON. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 














































































































Photo-Mechanical Printing, 





MASSACHUSETTS 


r Photo-Lithography, 
THE:HELICTYPE|)) pis fuorsvnoanl ine fihig,| (MSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
JOV0-ENGTAVINY and ZINC LUC ng. a 

is PRINTING CO , Photo-Caustic Printing, This school offers a four ane eee and profes- 
BE] 211 Tremont St-boton.1%5 ll |ihomphy een eis i, Momeni Sgt ee 

Ee - : ay THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
Pe cnc Momor HSN UL oe | | Chrum-Litneraphy ccemet subg i meer? stent ced nashe 
LITHOGRAPHIC-AND-PHGTO ENGRAVING PROCESSES: @ Direct ‘Transfer. Mstudents in Arehivecture are recelved into a two 
=i ( Designing, MAND A. WALEER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 








SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,/McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 


THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 







Bel 


sent 





is and Chimes for| he Temporary Binder 


Churches, Tower Clocks, | Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
&. _ . Brices and Catalogues Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 


H. MoSHANE and CO., 
Baltimore, - - - Md. 


Price $1.25, post paid 
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€levators. 


E. BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 
car accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hy draulics at much less cost. Also, Belt- 

wer Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 

D. FRISBIE & CO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














e}e NOT SMELL- FADE 


“OR-RAISE THE GRAIN. 


Ss CASTRERy z 
E 

70 KIE Ae eit 

INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 








EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 
1 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


12 Oortlandt St., New York. 
Salesrooms je Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Patented September 15, 1885. 





Moorish Fret - Work, 


— OR — 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 


Mouldings, and Balusters. 


C. 8. RANSOM & CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


WIRHK LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho foilowing qualities : 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leading Insurance Companies, who have appiied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Cylindrical Perspective. 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 











1vol. 12mo. 321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio - - - ° ° : ° - $3.00 


For sale by Booksellers ; sent, onatatas on receipt of price, Be the Publishers. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Welded Chrome Steel and Iron. (5 ply.) 
PO Sc FOR SAFES, VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 


\ Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


Chrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 
8. H. KOHN, Propr. C.P.HAUGHIAN, Sut. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
| BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reperted Ser t the American Architect and Building News. 


Boston. Chicago, ~ Phil>Jelphia lelphia 


(Prices to Bualders and Contract r.) 











~ New York. 


BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) 


Common: Cargo afloat. 





























EE ear $400 @ $450 | Eastern } Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 10 00 
JOTSCY . 2 ocr cscs ccccccccccsssseves 625@ 675 700 @7 50 900@ 10 00 
Long Island .....cccccccccccccces @ Bay State. Hard Salmon@ 6 ro 
Up Biv@Feccccccs coccecccccccssees 700@ 750 Sc ‘ @® 800 
Haverstraw BOY cccccccosccccces 725@ 750 | Dementte Com. | Indiana Pressd | L ight Stretchers 
GM Sratusesivecnane 750@ 800 800@ 900 | 16 00@22 00 ww 10 00 
BOD cceccccescsssscececcces tees @ 1300 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 
Fronts: 19 00 @ 20 00 | @ 2700 @ 11 00 
Croton, Browns. ..00.00.0-ssccees 12 00 @ 13 00 | Philadelphia ) | —_—— | Red «> 
. GAPE ..cccce soccscccccccccecs 1200@1400 | 40 00@ 45 00 Siena | @ 12 00 
| eer | 1200@1400 | Phila. mould | —_—— Dark die 
Chicago pressed...........sseeeees | 50 00 @ 80 00 2200@ 2900 @ 1400 
Chicago Moulded.............++++ { | 6500 @ 35000 | Pressed 
Baltimore ..ccccccsccccccccccesees 3700 @ 4100 | @ 5000) 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white.............- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) | —— Best Paving 
Philadelphia..........cceeee + cee 2410 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 } @ 4500 @ 1500 
Trenton....... 2400 @ 25 00 38 00 @ Second « 
Milwaukee. . | Glens Falls 25 00 & @ 1200 
Meulded : Mould. |} 6000@10000| Third «~ — 
Clark’ s Glens Falls— Red... ... | 4 00@27 00 | 30 00@35 00) | 30 @ @ 1100 
—White...... | 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 4000 | 35 @ ——s 
White “* Mold,.....+.. qeawes 45 00@ 6000 | 4500@6000 ' 5500@ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.).......--+.+0+ ; 8500 @ 10000 | @ @ 100 00 @ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 9000 @11500 | @ @ 120 00 | Dom. @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) A “ 
Kosendale Cement...... ....... @i110 | @ 150 Not Sold. | 115@ 150 
Louisville tO seeeeseees | | | 105@ 130} Book, Shee bridge 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold. | Not sold. 100 @ 125 285 @ 32% 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ....... 250@ 310 | @ 300 3 25@ 3 40} 2 85; @ 3 25 
(K. B.&8.)... 275@ 310 | $25@ 350) 235 @ 
“ * (Burham)..... 250@ 280 315@ 335 2 85 @ 3 + 
. “ — (White’s)...... | 265@ 300 
os French hetege. acne | 350@ 450 Not sold. 375 @ 425! Hemm: oor 
German (Alsen). . | 2753@ 315 | 300@ 350 325@ 3£50| 285 @ 325 
(Fewer)....... 245@ 270 | 315@ 335) 315@ 335) 2 65 @ 300 
(Vorwohler).. 250@ 325 | | 300 @ 325 | Josson 
“ ss (L agerdofer). . 22@ 255 | Not sold. 300 @ 325 265 @ 300 
“ (Dyckerhotf).. 275@ 315 | 300@ 350 325@ 350 285 @ 325 
“ “ (Hanover).....); 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285@ 3 
“ American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 275@ 300 250 @ 275 
cick Kadena been secaaien 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 300@ 350 
Keene's COATS. ...0. 666 ce cece cees 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 
“ superfine. . 875 @ 1100 @ 1150 11 00 @ 1200 11 50 @ 1200 
Lim oom arenas — eee ereemnnias 
Lime ee Sree | @ 500 Not sold. White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime..........-...++.+ @ 145 @ 145 28 @ & P bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 { White Mash 
EE” canctvedetanee unenw 75 @ 85 1 125@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 100 @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, Re @ 120 @ 120 Not sold 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. Je. + @ 90 Not sold. Not sold Not sold, 
State, finishing waco @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. | Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.).. @ 12 165@ 190 @ 175 1253@ 225 
SGA cco cc ccccccescece @ 145 @ 225 @ 175 175@ 2*0 
Hair = fee 21@ 2 @ 30 20@ 2 22 30 
$6 (GORE). 22 vcccccccccescccccres 30@ 35 @ 30 33@ 40 30 @ 35 
Sand. ® l ee? Bn 100@ 125 100@ 175 100 @ 1 25 @ 150 
STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) | Saaraanes ANS PUT 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60) } 55@ 65 
| } 
100 | 9% @ 100 50m 8s0@ 9% 
§ Bq 85 | 
f Sa@ 6 
 & 90 450 ® Perch. 
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ACCIDENT 


“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those whodo. The quietest 
Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 


[INSU RE 


Are always happening 
to those who 


IN THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. 


ance, with &5 Weekly Indemnity, to Prof 
No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 


proportionate rates. 


Costs but 85 per Year for $1,000 Insur 
land B 


i Men. Larger Sums at 





Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec. 








= BOSTON, 
> CLEVELAND, 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


iy Worthington Steam Pumps. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - 


CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


New York. 


CINCINNATI, 
PITTSBURGH. 


ST. LOUIS, 








BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foundation : 





















New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 





Boston. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


Chicago. Philadelphia, 





500 P ton | 20@ 28) 145@ 25 
460 P perch | 8 50 P cord. | Conshocken 
125 @ 1 50 | 850€ | 145 @ 2 50 
40@ 175) 75 100| 1in.th.10@ 19 
75 | 50 100) 37T@ 45 
75 85 | 
85 98 | 105@115 
125 145| 150 cub.ft. | 105 @ 135 
90 100 55 65 
80 90 45 55 80 @ 100 
80 90 55 65 | 
1259 13 > 110@140 
H@ 100 ve 100 @110 
200 115 @ 160 
175 250 Not sold. | 2 00 250 
3 00 3 50 5 00 225@ 250 
200 3 50 5 00 170 3 00 
2 00 3 00 Not sold. 400 450 
50 60 @ 4 2 50 2 75 
3 00 350 Not sold D 500 
12 250 440 400 6 00 
85 90 4 300@ 400 
Not sold. 2100 3 00 
150@ 200 @ 5 225@ 300 
450@ 700 625@ 810 500@ 700 
@ 575 500@ 700 
50a 650 8 60 @ 1100 
13.00 @ 14 00| — @ 16 00 11 00 
| Brownville,Me 720@ 760 300 
tt bo Ht | 8 00 5 35 
550 @8 00 60 @ 850 @ 535 
Not sold. @ 2700 
| @ 700 
T % | 6 7 7 
2 8 | 2 10 g 7 
6 | 6 2 6 @iq7 
7 ry 1} 2 dry Eng. @ H 
55 60 dry 5 @ 60 Eng. 1 
12 20 12 20 @ 9 
ig 12 3 G 15 dryAm. @ 1} 
18 25 5 @ 2 @ 2 
8 ( 20 10 @ @ 20 
25 @ 40 18 @ 35 @ 20 
15 23 | 8 @ 30 Dp 16 
18 @ 30 12 @ 35 20 
45 50 42 @ 43 @ 45 
48 53 45 @ 46 48 
52 57 @ 5 40 
150 6 00 125 @ 200 2 25 
250@ 30 | 32 @ 400 @2 90 
2 4 02 @ 02 2 
1 1k 1 2 1 
2 a 23 1} 
64 = 6} 64 7 
14 20 4 16 p 16 
14 20 2@ 10 @ 4 
| 
350@ per keg @ 290 
@ 250 @ 250 @ 265 
@ 3% g: 25 @ 315 
@ 475 5 50 @ 525 
Add $1 50 perihli@ 14 
| Add 1 00 pr cask 
@ 120 6 @ 100 @116 
@ 178 Not sold 175 @ 200 
g 250! 200@ 37 175 @200 
75 Not sold. @ 50 
plain 225 a 3 25 @ 137 
@ 10 12 @ 100 
® 35 
37 @100 
@ 


DIMMOMBIOR.... «00.0 cccccc cece cccccesscccs @ 
BGG ccc cccccccccsescccescvecesecsooss @ 
Rubble .... 2.0. sccccccccccscceces soces @ 
Bluestone: (® 8¢. /?.) 
BIBOWOLT 2000 ccvcccscccccccessscseccces 30 @ 500 
OE er ee 50 @ 6 00 | 

Sandstone, ~~ } 
Longmeadow.....-..sseeseeeeees eecses @ 80 | 
Kibbe @ 90 | 
Brown (Connecticut) 100@ | 
Amherst ' 000s caseenpnennnestesence 90 @ 95 
Berea DOD oncntesnntcsaesgenetonne 75 ¢ 100 | 
Berlin ) posse penercenbnsonneesee | 75 @ 100 
Belleville... .cccccscccccccecccsescces 80@ 125 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... | @ 100 
GOGR., ccccccccecsecccccccescesecoccs cece | @ 

Marble (® cu. /t.) | —- a 
L@0, MASS. .. .. 22 ccccerce cee coccesccce | g 
Rutland, white. .........cscccccccccsees | 
Sutherland Falls.............-+-+e-s002| 125@ 175] 
Glens Falls, black... .........-+++seee0s a 
Italian, blue-veined.......... seowsewese @ 

- BIOMDAM.... .cccccccccccsercescecce | @ 
TemMessed, FOA.....ccceccccce coccccces 
= Kmoxville.......-seeeeeeees 
Pennsylvania, Dlue..........+++0+ seers 
Vermont, white..........-ccccccccccees | @ 
Slate; Roofing (P square) | 
os QTOCD... «2.0.0 cree cccecscees | 700 @ 8 00 
: “ anfading @ 575 
os purple......... | T00@ 850) 
= TOE. cccccceconcccecscvccce 15 00 | 
“ black, Lehigh a @ aa 
és “ Chapmans............ a Coane @— 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. | 550 @ 800 
, | ere oP Miissecnséscsece | @ 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading | 
PAINTS. (/n oil, ® /d.) ———— a | 
White lead, AM...... ccc ccccccccccess 7@ 7 | 
S FO, SV ucccccs cocesvccesesesse 5@ 88 
Med Bead, AMMe, scocccccescccceccccoses 6 @ | 
% Venetian... .ccccccccccccee cvvccs 6 @ if { 
MS WereRIOR.ccoccccce seecccecces 6@ 70 
Red Indian, Eng.........+ soscescccccs 2@ 20 | 
SN ERE 6@ 15 | 
= CHROME. ....rccccccccsccecceses | 2@ 20) 
Green (Chrome)......ceeecceesrersecees s@ 13 | 
Green, Parif, ......cccccccccccesevece 23@ 40 
Black, lamp, .. ....ccccccscccccccececs | 1I@ 2 
Blue, ultramarine..........6..-ee ee eees 12@ 18 | 
Oil, linseed, (raw) Bi@ 4 | 
os > boiled... set @ 47 
Turpentine. ......-..0-.eeeeees a 47h é 46} 
Varnish, coach......0.--eeeeeseeeee 7 @ 
BINED. oncndccnnccqeesesesnce costes | a 
Putty. stneeeeseeeereseeereeteceeecsees | 2@ 8 | 
Whiting... .......ccccccorsceee corer) & 50@ 65 | 
Paris white, (Erg.,) .....-. reg] 2@ 3 | 
Litharge, Am............+++- sesees : @ 3 | 
eae rn * @ 17 
"Twober, ™ okd066 660404008 creseeenee | 1@ 1 

HARDWARE. | 

Nails: (/er Cask.) 
Spikes, (wrought.) ....2..+-+-.00- @ 265 
BOR. SORRIIOR 2000000000 secencccce ve @ 240 ! 
ID. .ccphesatsennensesess eadeces @® 315 
i <seagkhe wen errr T TT TTT @ 4 65 

(Finishing nails according to size.) . | 

(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.). | 

Butts: 4x 4”......(@ doz. pairs.)..... } 
Plain chet new - ane peat ens @ 100 | 
Japanned seese @ 150 
Acorn, Japanned —Mhemnneneies @ 150 | 
Acorn, Bostcn finish....(@pair.).. ¢ 65 } 
Bronze metal... ........ceeeeeeeeees @ 190 
Brass (tor cupboards)........-..... @ 10 
Ebony . 

Apple wood... ... 

Knows: (p Set.) — 
Mimeral, Dest... ..cccccccccsceccccsess ° @ B 
TAUB. «00 n000cccncccecsee sooesccece @ 
ERD, n5.0008506560060080006 0000" Not sold 
Porcelain........+++. eecccccccese ; @ 30 
Glass, SOlid.......2+-s000 enw ene Not sold 
Glass, sil vered..... 0... cccccces Not sold 
Bronze metal. ...0.....secceseeceecs 7 @ 200 
BrasS.....2 cosvese 3 100@ 250 

Solder: 

Iron: | nme F 
[-Beams up t0 12”. ......cceeeeeeceseee | @ 3 
I-Beams above 12”....... | $ 3 
Channel-Beams up to 12” 3 





Continued on page vii.) 
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10 | 8 10 08 
75 | @ 3 80 Not sold. 
38/ 314 40 25 50 
12 2@ 30 30 
75 Not sold, 175 @200 
150 @ 150 175 @200 
2 00 | 5@ 2 50 50 @ 350 
200| 150@ 300 50 @ 3 50 
700| 1300 @15% 22M 35 
3 @ 
3 @ 5 {so 2} @23 
3 4 | 





F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oi] and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
** Chemical,” * Rubber,” “ Patent,” or 
‘Fire-proof.”” We use no secret or 
epee method in manufaciuring them 

y which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 





lilustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Illus- 
trations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


No. 176 Randolph St., 
CHICACO. 





Heating Apparatus. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitchener. Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





W. E. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 

A SPECIALTY. 
_ Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GORTON’S 


Latest Improved 


HOUSE-HEATING 
Steam 
Generator 


Wrought-Iron Tubular onl 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving full de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 
110 Centre St., New York. 
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CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIO SLATE 


MANTELS 


420 North 3d Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

Builders’ Design Book on 
Application. 








GRATES 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER Cco., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Fublic I[nstitu- 
faons. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ote. 





1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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10 Barclay 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 
St, 





. 





SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, It. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS o. - 


BRADLEY 8 
INS 


For Boiers ite Steam Pipes. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 





EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


8; BerkMAN STRERT, 


64 Unton Street, . 
New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 











THE FLORIDA 
House = Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Beiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 








‘Beating Apparatus. 
_ “THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 
> . 
Reed's aust Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 





Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 








ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, . - - = ° NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 





Estimates F'urnished on Application, 


PIPH-COVERING., 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


House Warming a Specialty. 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 


LUMBER. — #M 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions. \ 


| MAT New York, Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 















Pine, Ist ev C]OAT...ccecee ceceee | 6500 @ 7500 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 5500 @ 60 00 
“* 2d quality . etccecunceveccs | Op Oean aeee 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
“3d sane PITTITTT TTT 18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 

Spruce. cee heeentneveednee wees s @ 25 00 13 90 @ 15 00 | Not sold. @ 3500 
emlock. paseceuavesicmesensenee ea. 17 @ 18 12 00 @ 13 00 @ 1000 @ 1400 

Yellow pine Me in cy ol peek wt kad aeeeEn | 20 @ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 @ 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 

CYPTeS? ..ccccccecccccrcccsscecee eoees @ 32 00 @ 40 00 @ 4000 @ 45 00 

Clapboa. ds: - —_ 
PING . occ cccccccccccccccccceccsccscocece @ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 
SPPUOS... cc cevcccccccccccsecccccsecece @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not aid. Not Sold. 

Framing Timber : | -——_———_ —— 

as cudec eee eud6osccoevicouenesetds | 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 

SPPUOS. ....ccccccccscccccccvessecescces |} 1350 @ 1600 13 50 @ 15 00 Not sold, 20 00 @ 2250 
~~ SPV CTTTTT TT | 1200 @ 15 00 @ 10 50 @ 15 50 12 50 @ 1350 

Yellow pime.........sescccccccccccovecs | 1800 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 3000 26 00 @ 28 00 

Laths: ; nae , ~ — bined 
BD scene tbadecenncccansetneccesseusese @ 225@ 235 175@ @ 300 
BPTUROO. ...ccrercccccccccescoccveccccece @ 225 223@ 250 Not sold. @ 275 

Shingles: | ——_-—_—_--——- - - 

Pine, shaved...........+- 500@ 600 @ Not sold. 

Pine, sawed............ ° 400@ 500 @ 450 240@ 260 

Spruce, sawed............ 150@ 200 150@ 200 Nob sold. 

Pas cxccatecsccec ced 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800 { 30”” $10 @ 28 

Cedar, split.........sse0- @ @ Not sol d. 24” 8 @21 

Cedar, sawed....... ..... @ 200@ 400 225@ 235 (20” 550@ 14 

Cypress. Split....7 224. " ...cseeee 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 45 13 00 @ 2000 

Miscellaneous: : : ana 

PHOS... cccrccccccecs PP 2b. ccccccccesece 43 @ 5h Piles 6c. ® ft. _ Not sold. 

Fence pickets, Spruce.........--..++6. 8 00@ 1000 10 00 @ 1800 Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 00 @ 14 00 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. POStS.)........-++- @ 2@ 3 900 @ 21 ut 70@ 125 

Chestnut ‘... 1... cece eesececereeeescees @ 53@ 3 Not sold. 28 @ 36 

Finishing Woods: ~ M. (Prd Gaal. | —————_— - — oa 

BOD cosa cacy scsececcccceces [ Kiln-dried.) | @ 5500 3800 @ 4800 3500 @ 40 01 55 00@ 5000 

COPY... 0... ceceeecccerecececcccvccens 80 00 @120 00 60 06 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 75 00 @ 12000 

Chestnut........c.cececccccecccsccssecs @ 55 00 3806@ 5000 4500@ 5000 4000 @ 5000 

Butternut... ....cccsccccoccccvccccccecs 40 00 @ 60 00 6000 @ 7000 5000 @ 6000 6750@ 7500 

Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]. eee @180 00 | 15090 @ 16000, 15000 @ 18000} 150 00 @ 250 60 

St. Domingo.. 2 eseee @350 00 | 12000 @ 35009) 25000 @ 3000) 200 00@ 00 

Maple........scccceeceecececcecsececens 45 00 @ 50 00 4500@ 6000) 3000@ 3500 27 5u@ 5500 

Oaks, TOE... cccccccccccccccvccccccevevccs @ 7000} @ 5000 3500@ 4000) 3500@ 4500 
«” white. . @ 7000; 5000@ 5500 3500 @ 4000 4050@ 5000 
“ quartered Jcnbeus anekenies to @ 90 00 | 6500 @ 7900 4500@ 5000! 5750@ 6750 

Sycamore quartered.......-.+eeceeceee 5000 @ 6500 4000 @ 5000 5750@ 6750 

Pine, CLOAL....ccccresescccseccecccccees 6500@ 7000; 3900@ 6500 4500@ 5000 @ 6500 

rnc iivendxeagaviasesss se, ee 60 00 @ 70 00 6000@ 7000} 5600@ 6500; 7250@ 7500 

Rosewood.......++.++ WP Binecccss ceesees @ 6 @ 7] s 

—— DIACK....... eee ceeeeeeees .«« | 12500 @150 00 | 8500@ 12000) 8000@ 10000; 9000 @ 20000 

Whitewood ........0.0+ essselnenenn ‘ 45 00 @ £0 00 33 0 @ 4500} 38000@ 3500; 2500@ 4500 

Yellow pine... sheet acted enema @ 1500) 00@ 4500) 300@ 3500) 3750@ 4500 

Gumwood, best red........-+++- Sisewees 3000@ 3500! 
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PAT'D FEB.282! AND 
MAY 911 1876. 


Wholesale Agents for New 
Wholesale Agente for Philadelphia, 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, “Montana, and 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RunpLe, Srzxog 
whenssaie Agents for Boston, Mass.. and vicinity, Cuas. M. Ld 4 613 yy ets Oy mg 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, IL, SaR@ant, GREENLEAF « brooxs, 48 and 45 Franklin 8t. 
Wholesale Agents for Louisvi: ie, Ky. Groner L. Sarru. 167 t irst age Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Cansaa, i venES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montre 

Wholesale Agents for §t, Lous and vicinity, N. O. NELSON & Co., 
Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, end vicinity, D. D. Jowzs, Main 8t., Ogden 
Wholesaie Agents for Rochester and v cinity, E. H. Coox & Co.. (L imited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholessie Agents for Minnesota, WILSOn & Rooers, 24 East Third 8t., 8t.: aul, Minn. Whol 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lyon, Conxiin & Co., 27 and 2 Light street. Baltimore, Md. 

Wholesaie Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 







GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, A 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHE 


nd tor sale b: 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. .o and 27 Green St., A)ban 3 
York City an ‘vieinity, Grorer H. ya 3 -Y -w~ lew York City. 
Phils. 


-. and vicinity 4 Wee cing M Co., 8 
yomi ‘vino Roonss & 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, ee. PROOF, 
DU 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Son, Omaha, Neb. 
West Water “oo Milwaukee, Wis. 
th Boston. 


Eighth and Bt Charles Sts. 
n, Utah. 





% Bend for Price-List. Working Model sent - receipt of [ppenate. to pay Nl Manufactured @ 


esale Agents f or Cincinnati and ‘vicinity, H. MoCo.ivum & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 





favor under such circumstances 


supply constantly a 


oping in full their 


containing references. 


144 North Second St., 
_PHILADELPHIA. — 


You wi'l soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include 
provision for heating. We invite your scrutinous investigation of 
THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 
7 for that purpose. It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
of workmen, giving much more than general satisfaction. You are 
often forced by circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
your judgment. Then a first-class and powerful Furnace is abso- 


is no ordinary candidate for your 
i lt exposes an immense radiating 
4 surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 


lutely esseutial. The ‘* Novelty” 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the “ Novelty ”’ is also 
coustructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, 
endowihg it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 

UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 

The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for easy 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success- 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 


IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 
This is the season to see them in use. 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 


ABRAM COX STOVE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ARCHITECTS 








Note the results and make 





25 Washington St., 
__CHICAGO. 














————— 


a BEST ROOF 






In the World is the Montross Patent 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E' VAN NOORDEN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following 
reasons, Viz.: — 

They possess more body, 
higher lustre, greater re- | 
sisting properties to at- | 
mospheric influences, | 
action of water & alkali, 
are more elastic, will not 
scratch or mar, and are 
more durable. 








WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenne D. 


IVIPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 


For all classes 

Inside Work, 
Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 
| FINISH. 

For 

Outside Work, 
Requiring extreme dura- 
bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
| where No. 1 is too slow 
| drying. 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO. | + N 0.2 ” Manufactured by 


' Standard Varnish Works, 


D. ROSENBERG ? SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 








BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 
BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 mat 37th § N 
foe Ti a treet, New York. 








cuit Tr SM 


CULT 4st) 
(F Dl FOUNDRY CHIMNEY 6 Zo. 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


UKY City, hii, 








“phplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 








Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHING . 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 








THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 





JOHN SETON, *“Sxconty ses" 
ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 





Pardessus’ Exhaust  Ventlating S- Lights 





g 2 2 

é #9 

2 q73 
a af 6 
= a ae 
& aa < & 
DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 


Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these ca in 
use. Cheap an 
effective. 

DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE, 
Absolute safety to eoonqente of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 

without harn. 

No danger from smoke, flame, fee, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam. 
phlet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentes 
10 and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK, 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes, 


66 A N uncommonly clever book. He exhibits unusual capacity; a | §* [JOR cultivated people of small means, desiring to build for ' 
capacity for individual work not less marked, and scarcely themselves, and having tastes which lead them to take ; 
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less developed, than is shown by Mr. F. Marion Crawford.” | pleasure in beautifying their homes and surroundings, ae 
— Brooklyn Union. where this can be done in an inexpensive way, we know of i? 
“ One of the most brilliant and fascinating romances that no other publication so brimful of suggestion and valuable ee? 
has been published in many aday. ‘The story is dramatic, information as is this handsome and profusely illustrated , 
j powerful, irresistible in its interest as a love story alone. volume. We do not mean, In saying this, to have any one ng 
’ Added to this there is vital thought and broad philosophy ; infer that the book is not equally well worth the attention 
a graphic panoramic picturing and a denouement to which of those who can build brownstone houses, or of the archi- |; 3 
the rapid action carries the reader spell-bound in its thrill- tects who design the most costly residences, for of the lat- t 
ing interest. ‘The Prelate’ will doubtless be held as the ter structures too many are wanting in many of the essen- j 
greatest work of day in imaginative art.”—Boston Traveller. tials to comfortable living that are generally found in less ‘ 
7 can ee ey : ; : pretentious buildings; but the conditions of life in Japan, 
: Phe covers or * Phe I relate = embellished with bril- and the genius of its people, are such that we often find . 
ae. liant and attractive emblematic designs, made especially for in their work the development of an exquisite taste that f 
| this book by Elihu Vedder, the celebrated artist. makes the commonest articles they produce a source of con- t re 
; THE PRELATE. By Isaac Henperson. 1 vol. 12mo. stant pleasure. How this taste and Japanese constructive a. 
‘. Richly bound. $1.50. A story of the American colony ingenuity are manifested in their residences, in those of the bey 
¥ and native society of Rome. ‘The situations in this power- humblest as well as those ot the higher classes, the work 4 
. ; ee of Professor Morse points out in ample detail and in most 7 
ful book are among the most intense and dramatic of any- prea a 9 F ‘eientific A I S aaeallld f 14 
thing that has been offered by an American author for attractive style.” — Zhe Scientific American. speaking @ 
. — JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUND- 
— INGS. By Epwarp S. Morse, Ph. D., Director of the i 
+ ae of the choicest gems of art in illustration, consisting of Peabody Academy of Science, late Professor of Zoology in § 
illuminated pages, in beautiful designs, illustrating some the University of Tokio, Japan, Member of the National ae 
= of the finest verses of the great English poet. It is partic- Academy of Science, Fellow of the American Academy of 4M 
ularly appropriate as a memento of the Easter season, con- Arts and Sciences, ete., gtc. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. 
taining many of the nature-loving expressions of Keats, $5.00. Half-calf, $9.00. 
)s with very dainty and delicate flower-pictures and other | — a % 














artistic designs, made expressly for - book. “A GLORIOUS BIOGRAPHY.” Aug 
- A StaOGL wise KEATS. By ee 1 gee nga 6 A charming record of a beautiful life. Such a life is a benedic- nt ' i 
iy as aa. N. 1 vol. square. 16mo. llustratec ‘ul gilt. tion to him who studies it.’’ — Portland Transcript. } 
nave “Tt has not been generally known that Mr. Longfellow “5 
: ecememaiiaieon a added to his poetic gifts those of an‘artist. In this biog- | 
rire ( pam io stories of hill-country life in the quaintest and raphy will be fonnd letters and diaries written by the poet Nay 
most singular parts of New ‘England. The sentiments, while abroad, and charmingly illustrated by him with 4a i 
- * dialect and locale of the Land of Steady Habits, set forth dainty pen-and-ink drawings.” — Chicago Tribune. Hid 
with the sparkle and the realism of a Parisian feuilletonist. “A vast amount of Mr. Longfellow’s correspondence, i ae 
: q “Tn spite of a style which is carefully clear and elegant, which is of far more interest than is usual, even among men || Ae 
oy in spite of a tone that is wonderfully pure and healthy, ol letters, on account of its fine and sympathetic literary * 
. what one remembers longest in Mrs. Cooke’s writings is quality. The poet’s beautiful spirit shines through every ‘ 
RON these dialect passages, forgetting for their sake her delec- private letter that he wrote. There will be no Carlyle revela- eur i: 
BP table descriptions of quaint, old-fashioned gardens, pretty tions.” —- Boston Traveller. : .o 
pper ug girls, odd old maids, and odder old men, and even forget- “ Remarkably rich in material relating to the daily life 4 
ting the bit of a moral usually concealed in each story; and of the poet. Of course a wealth of resource has been at 
her new book, ‘ Somebody’s Neighbors,’ full of bits that the command of the biographer, and the volume will include, i 
On. one reads over and over again, enjoying their flavor anew in addition to the correspondence, several portraits taken LRa 
oe, each time.” — Boston Transcript. at at different periods of Lonefellow’s life, from early youth to ea 
j THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: AND OTHER pice tilt aa lense " 
Bs PEOPLE’S. By Rose Terry Cooke. Author of LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 4 
. 3 “ Somebody’s Neighbors,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. LOW. Edited by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. 12mo. * 
o <a : - With 5 new steel-engraved portraits gee sy ee Pe 
EE. : " ~ ; , ; ings and fac-similes. In cloth, $6.00. In half-calf, with hg 
4 te A Maiden Aunt” writing from Salem to the Boston Gazette, marbled edges, $11.00. In half-morocco, with gilt top and ‘ 
says: —‘ And so these ancient records, commonplace to rough edges, $11.00 - ‘ae 
the readers of that time, are curiosities to us, and, having ~ di isi nm 
been brought to light, are dusted and put into good shape | ~~~ 7 2, ee af 
by capable hands. Other volumes are to follow, and their | 66 N°: 3 in the sumptuous series of “ Monographs on American in 
titles are fascinating enough to make us wish them already Architecture,” which this house has begun to issue, will be on 
here: “ Days of the Spinning-Wheel,” ** Some Strange and devoted to the beautiful buildings erected by the Ames 43 
Curious Punishments,” “ New-England Sunday,” and others, family in North Easton, in this State. The town-hall is aa 
are little books soon to be found in every house where a | admired the country around for its beauty, and is a fine 4 
high clock ticks and old furniture broods, as well as in more | subject for illustration. No. IT, now issued, presents many . 
Ave. " modern homes, where there are neither.” views of the new Capitol at Hartford, both exterior and } 
3 These volumes are designed to combine amusement and interior. They are made by the heliotype process, and he 
elis. ee instruction for both old and young. It is an effort to popu- | reproduce the exquisite workmanship of the carving and te 
me * larize some of the results of antiquarian research, in a | statuary with much fidelity.” — Philadelphia Press. i 
t 2 manner not hitherto attempted, at least in this country ; : 3 
rh $ 4 and it is hoped that the matter thus treated will prove Monographs of American Architecture : 
; Br interesting not only to people of antiquarian tastes, but to | 
ci the reading public in general. des remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
a Vol. I. Curiosities of the Old Lottery. existing for artistic work of this high grade ; and an equal 
Ss “ TI. Days of the Spinning-Wheel in New England. sale may be predicted for the portfolio that illustrates the 
oy “III. New-England Sunday. beautiful marble Gothie building of the Connecticut State 


Capitol. This possesses even a higher interest than the 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD LOTTERY The Harvard Law School, because itis a great public building, 


wooD 





P. first volumes of * The Olden Time Series,” or “ Gleanings and not an appendage of an institution. 
from the old newspapers, chiefly of Boston and Salem,” | The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
with brief Comments by Henry M. Brooks, of Salem, Mas- | is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
sachusetts. 16mo. Cloth. Price 50 cts. per vol. encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
Should there be sufficient encouragement, the Series will in this series.” 
be continued by these : 
10K * Quaint and Curious Advertisements.” No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. R.M. Upsoun, 
0- “Literary Curiosities.” Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16, 
| i “ Some Strange and Curious Punishments.” In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
ine a his New England Music in the latter part of the 18th and Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 
able, a in the beginning of the 19th Century. Avekilecture. 
‘a “Travel in Old Times, with Some Account of Stages, | 
» io, 2 Taverns, etc.” No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. UH. H. Ricuarp- 
*“ Curiosities of Politics, among the Old Federalists and son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
Bt at ‘ Republicans,” ete. 16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 





ad TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to : 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. a 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


PUREE NSS 


We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfadinz and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


a Felt it Roofing | Co, 











a 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Teepe’ Originators of Felt Roofing 
(apital - » _ $ 60000. in New England. 
Inventors and only Manufac 
Lyi LWiue LLOUTT, POST. turers of the Celebrated 
Viki inner Freee. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lona, A. M. PAFF, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A 





East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., 
EAST BANGOR, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as $6.00. 





Mineral Woo! in floors and walls of 


dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 


145Milk St., Boston’ 


fioofing MWaterials. 


WHY SHOULD NOT 


Goods be truthfully represented when Advertised ? 


WHAT ARE 
“RE-DIPPED,” “DOUBLE-DIPPED” and “ DOUBLE-COATED” 


« ROOFING PLATES ?<« 


OVER a year since this house issued a circular in which the following words 
were used: 

“There are at the present time certain brands of Roofing Plates in the market, styled 
‘Redipped,’ ‘Double Dipped,’ ‘ Triple Coated,’ &c., &c., all of which titles are used 
merely to designate extra coated plates. These terms are, however, incorrect and mis- 
leading, as it is impossible for any plate to take more metal than adheres to it by the 
first dipping, if left in the bath of tin and lead a requisite length of time, and no plate 
can have its coating increased in thickness by being redipped.” 

And, as further confirmation of our statement, we quote from a letter just 
received from Messrs. W. Gilbertson & Co., Limited, of the Pontardawe Tin 
Plate Works, Wales, as follows : 

‘We are very glad you agree with us as to taking no wasters of the ‘GILBERT 
SON’ S OLD METHOD’ plate s. We shall redip them to take off the metal, and sell 


them as common plates, so that a double-dipped, double-coated or redipped plate is not 
a good one, as many people imagine.” 

We take from The Metal Worker of January 9 the following article, which 
you will notice fully confirms the statements made by us: 


‘ Redipped plates’ are supposed to be those which have been dipped a second time, 
so as to obtain a thicker coating. The term ‘re-dipped’ is a misnomer, as are also 
many of the other terms in use in connection with the tin-plate trade, as we have 
already pointed out. Redipped plates in the works are those which are sent back to the 
dipping-pot to be treated the second time on account of some blemish or imperfection. 
Literally a redipped plate is a defective plate in which some blemish is covered up in the 
process of coating. Nevertheless. so-called redipped plates are largely sold at the pres- 
ent time as being better than ordinary goods. ‘ Double dipped’ is another term used 
in the same sense. ‘ Double-coated’ is still another term practically synonymous with 
those already mentioned. 


In presenting the above facts, we leave it to the trade at large to judge as 
to whether goods that are sold by any one under any misrepresentation can be 
considered entirely reliable. 


MERCHANT & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











(WE, AMERIGAN, BANGOR SLATE Go 
BLACK ROOFINGOLA I Es 


o= other pretacts from the —- tp ase beds. The products of these beds 
he of unif orm color, and are and quality to any produced in Penn 


ceca THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 





Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the World’s Exposition. 





CROWL'S PATENT TRON ROOFING, 


STANDING SEAM. 


Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay Plain Iron Roofing. 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing and Siding, Corrugated Edge Iron for Roofing and Siding. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - = = Cambridge, Ohio. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List 





METALLIC SHINGLES 


Tin, Copper & 


IKalameined Iron, 


ANGLO-AMERIGAN ROOFING CO, 


22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for 1886 Circular of their different designs. 


Ripley & Kimball, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS: 


Stevens & Fry, Chicago, I, C. A. Roberts, & Co., Denver, Cel, 
W. W. Montague & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Superior in every respect. 


Outfits of Speaking-T 


" furnished. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 
Hotels, Sgpetnete Rove, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in one A ogi + 
ete., furnished. Send. for New Catalogue. Estimates 


WwW. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 





Furniture and Interior Work. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


the Country. Complete | 
istles, Pneumatic-Bells, 








PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 
Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize With the in 
terior finish. 
Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 
Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 








fu TOMATIC”.- FIXTURE 


~ nING FoROLDor 
‘pY Suna we MM pre 


maxing BLINDS 


VW AWNINGS | 
, FO NORTH &C? 


UFACTURERS 


- BOSTON. 


Soir MAN 








Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 





NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS. 


Corner Blocks, Round and Square 


Rosettes, Panel Pieces, Borders, 


Tiles, Medallions, and other designs for 


ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 


WoOoD 


MANTLE MANUF’RS, 
STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 


THE TAFT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send for Titustrated Catalogue. 





Gas-Machines and 


OGas-Firtures. 


Naume GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain 


Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the weste that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, - —_ 





“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 _ TWIN ENGINES 


IN USE, 
Impulse every 
Revolution. 
The steadiest Gas En- 
y. gine yet made. 
@ ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail 
way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work 
Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-To« Ts, orany 
kind of Machinery. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CoO., 
33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 









Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


{98 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


ROYAL NOE 


Me 


\\ ote ls, [ L I 





e'** MACHINE. 
IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 








DENNY BROS. & CO. 

34 Park Place, New York 

In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 





THE ; COMBINATION 








The Oldest and Best Machine in use. 


GAS MACHINE CO, 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


GAS MACHINES 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 
Over 4,000 Machines in success: 


ul operation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


IMPROVED SEATING, 


For Schools, Churches, Halls, 
And Opera-Houses. 


Send for Catalogue showing 20 Best Styles manu- 
factured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila. 


<>< SETTEES AND 
‘oxy OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Rest Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., weston 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 











METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 








Composite Iron 
Works Co. 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLS, & CHURCH- -' 
“> ES. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 


WOOD-MOSAIG 0 


Successors to W. C. Runyon & Co., 


END-WOOD FLOORS, 


Salesroom : Works: 
321 Fifth Ave., 318 Scio Street, 
New York. Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free. 















WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, ete. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





CLIMAX 


GAS MACHINE §Y MIXER, 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


Street Lighting by Contract. 
Lanterns 
Lamp - Posts, 
AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT CO., 


77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 











Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and steady, 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 
and safe Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 
mover of water from cellars, etc. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR, ‘ESTABLISHED 1836. a DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 7 pmeitgg 
= iw © © ae SS 
JOHN FA ROUHAR’ S SONS. Of Public pe, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 


Cellars, ete. 





Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. ROOE'S, 
Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. Sidewalks and Carriage- -Ways 


Order a Patter niGete anes iation, | Special a ed to Repairs Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
Invento’s and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 2 pesomonsrsd gee pee - roar targa 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been ap plied to many of SS eae a . prvcne hcg iy ne 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. wpueiiags ee nett ~ = iggacaiataies 
No, 54 Astor House, New York, 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. HENRY R, BRADBURY, Manager. 


THE JACKSON 


- HEAT: SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE, |. 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 
HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 











Greatest variety of rich eer 9 reas in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, @ 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold-# 
est climates thoroughly beated. Out-door air warmed by the il at wasted in 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable 1 


, temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues, 


EDWIN A. JACKSON, & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. 





ACK Wey 








Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 


ved ERIGSSON'S. Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO., 


RI D ER New Hot - Air 
aior arr) — PUMpINg 
81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE. 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by 





Cor. Elm, 


~ DELAMATER IRON WORKS, BOSTON. 


/Foot of West [3th St., N. Y. City. BeAr 
Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Sireet. 
WOOD MANTELS 


ue Wo bron aom| | DIT MA (be 
ier Hot Ar Panpng Exe | H ul. I. hel] ©, lnna@edeced Vleck 


" Saeieeeee Gas. ornell A SPECIALTY. 


New and Improved Designs. 


= INTERCHANCEABLE 14] Centre Street, N, Y, nn given on Architects’ Designs. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


RIDER ENGINE CA. 
vor ton," yiscvane, | Att RON ror BUILDING. 


Sayer & Co., 34 Dey St. Kay Bros. & Co. 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
D. Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. | L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co, ESTIMATES. | 
Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 
Detroit. Combination Gas Mch. c o., Wight St. END FOR 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
manufactured under our 1880 patent at 








ejdues yoy pues 


04 


at 


| will 








The Jenkins Dises used in these Valves ar: 
3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. ; 
To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “JENKINS BROS. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, | aD 


71 John St., New werk. Send f | e on st ** A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston. 
sdeIphia, Pa 


—" : . |e SOTTD 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN HOWA ARD FLEMI N Vb IGA GL. 
GIBBS 23 Liberty Street, NEW Dl: biti iS “COD. . 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 
Established 1817. 


ENGLISH PORTLAND GEMENT, Jom H. Pray Sons & Go. 


KEENE’S Cc EMENTS 
oe ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. Importers, Jobbers, Retailers 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. Carpeting’, Mattines (i Cloth, 
GAS -FIXTURES. Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 


558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 
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NEW YORE. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO, : 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 7% Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. | The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
7 ? OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE Co. OF NORTH AMERICA, - «= of Philadelphia. Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 
i MictntcihedicnGhhinhkbilihe- ahakes toes obuwasObbuie vanes cudsbeokeccd $3,000,000.00 With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
III a on code Concseccubcnhene Ghd audmsneennc cone ++» 2%,156,781.63 Principal ten 66 Liberty Street, near 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities 473,4 
ee ee civics cach snaeh pi ehince seen acne Sebbbebbasenonsecese 0 273400-s8 











BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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NE of those admirable reports, issued on occasion by the Bos- 
() ton Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, has 
just been published, containing an account of some new 
tests of automatic sprinklers of various sorts, made on behalf 
of the Mill Insurance Companies by Mr. C, J. H. Woodbury. 
Architects and builders are not so much interested as mill- 
owners in the details of the tests of each particular kind of 
sprinkler, but the statistics of the service performed by sprink- 
lers in general in protecting property from fire, which Mr. 
Woodbury gives, are very instructive. It is about ten years 
since the first automatic sprinklers were introduced into fac- 
tory buildings, and mainly, we imagine, through the earnest 
advocacy of the mutual insurance officials, they soon came into 
general use in such structures. For other buildings, such, for 
instance, as theatres, they were at first regarded as unsuitable, 
perhaps on account of the danger of freezing, but this preju- 
dice is now nearly abandoned, and all the new first-class thea- 
tres in this country, we believe without exception, are equipped 
with a full sprinkler service over the stage. There may, how- 
ever, be still some persous who regard their use as an experi- 
ment, and to such persons the statistics given by Mr. Wood- 
bury will appear particularly important. For mills, at least, 
there is no longer anything of experiment in the sprinkler 
service. Since 1876, when the apparatus was first introduced, 
there have been two hundred and twenty-four fires in factories 
furnished with them, and insured in the New England com- 
panies, while six hundred and thirty-one fires have occurred 
during the same period in mills without their protection, No 
one will claim that the number of examples of each sort is not 
sufficiently large to afford a satisfactory test of the compara- 
tive value of the two systems, but it is rather startling to find 
that the total loss by all fires for nine years in the mills fur- 
nished with automatic sprinklers was less than eighty-six 
thousand dollars, an average of three hundred and eighty-two 
dollars for each fire, while the losses in the mills without 
sprinklers during the same period amounted to four million six 
hundred and forty-five thousand dollars, an average of seven 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one dollars for each fire. 
This is more than nineteen times the average loss in the sprink- 
lered buildings, so that it is fair to infer that if all the mills 
had been required to put in sprinklers at the time of their first 
introduction, the companies would have saved four million four 
hundred thousand dollars in nine years. Dividing this by the 
number of unprotected mills in which fires occurred, we have a 
quotient of seven thousand dollars, and as it would not proba- 
bly have cost more than two thousand dollars apiece, on an 


average, to put sprinklers in these mills, it follows that the | 


mutual companies might have furnished these mills with sprink- 
lers at their own expense, and would even then have made a 
profit on the transaction of three million dollars in nine years, 
with a prospect of future profits at a considerably larger rate 
for an indefinite period. In the present case, the mill-owners 
being their own insurers, the result would practically have 
been that they would have taken a dollar out of one pocket 
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and put four dollars into the other, buf the story has a moral 
for the managers of stock as well as mutual companies. As 
the account shows, however, some of the sprinklers used in 
the mills nominally so protected were inefficient, so that heavy 
losses occurred in spite of their feeble efforts, and we should, 
perhaps, make our comparison between the unprotected mills 
and those furnished with the Grinnell sprinklers, which have 
shown themselves, in one hundred and two fires, to be, perhaps, 
the most effective of all. In these one hundred and two fires, 
all of which have occurred since 1881, the average loss has 
been one hundred and twelve dollars and seventy-six cents, or 
much less than one-third the average loss with all sorts of 
sprinklers, and about one sixty-sixth the average loss by fires 
| in mills without any sprinklers. To repeat, therefore, our 
comments in another way, supposing the number of mills 
insured in the factory mutual companies to be two thousand, 
if the companies had, at their own expense, put in Grinnell 
sprinklers in all of them in 1876, at a cost of four million dol- 
lars, they would already have got all their money back, with 
six hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars additional as inter- 
est, and would be in the steady receipt of about five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars a year as income from their 
investment. 


R. MICHAEL DAVITT, the well-known defender of 

the rights of his country in the British Parliament, has 

published a series of papers in the Dublin Hvening Tele- 
graph, upon the condition of the habitations of the poor in 
that city. Some of the facts presented in his papers, as quoted 
in the Sanitary Record, are of interest and importance, but 
calm and dispassionate statement is not Mr. Davitt’s strone 
point, and it would be amusing to observe the eagerness with 
which he seizes upon the smallest pretext for assaulting the 
landlords, whom he has evidently intended to attack under 
cover of a benevolent purpose, were it not that his thrusts at 
his political opponents, many of whom are no more responsible 
than himself for the condition of their poor tenants, turn away 





| attention from the real problem of the amelioration of the hab- 


its and tastes, no less than the surroundings, of the very poor. 
As usual with the sentimental, as opposed to the efficient 
philanthropist, Mr. Davitt begins his report of the result of his 
inquiries with a peroration about “grinding exactions,” to 
which, as he says, the rack-renting of the impoverished west- 
ern cottiers can scarcely be compared, concluding his stream 
of preliminary eloquence by asking whether it is “ possible to 
restrain a feeling of the deepest indignation at the existence of 
any system by and through which the respectable classes of 
society, whose laws punish with severe imprisonment any petty 
theft committed by common criminals, can take away one-sixth 





of the yearly earnings of the poor for the privilege of house 
shelter?’ What imprisonment for theft has to do with house- 
rent we cannot see, but the idea that the payment of one-sixth 
of one’s income for house-rent is a thing to be viewed with the 
“deepest indignation’ must strike Americans, who habitually 
pay one-fourth or even one-third of their incomes for rent, as 
ludicrous. What sort of house Mr. Davitt may have been 
accustomed to, or what his income may be, we cannot say. but 
we can assure him that in this country, and, as we believe, in 
his own, the better men of all ciasses ean and do pay such 
rents as these without thinking of calling their landlords, as 
Mr. Davitt does, “ unconscionable Shylocks,” and contrive to 
live happily and honestly on what income they have left; and 
when, by industry and economy, they have saved up enough 
money to build houses to let in their turn to their younger 
compatriots, they find the exaction of such rents as they them- 


selves paid necessary for securing a return from their invest- 
ment equivalent to what the money would bring if they had 
deposited it in a savings bank or bought railroad stocks with it. 





F one pursues such investigations by means of inquiry among 
I idle and shiftless tenants, he is pretty sure to learn that the 
filthy surroundings of his informants are due to the “ op- 
pression ” of their landlord, and one of Mr. Davitt’s own most 
harrowing stories tells us about a poor widow, earning a dollar 
| and a half a week, who hired a single room, at fifty cents a 


week, and harbored therein not only her nephew, who was 
“ subject to occasional attacks of rheumatism,” and therefore 
| did no work, but slept on the floor much of the time, but also 
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a male lodger, who paid fifty cents a week for his share of the 
accommodation. A mere striking example of immoral over- 

and exorbitant rent it would be hard to find, but it 
seems rather harsh in Mr. Davitt to accuse the owner of the 
house of “living on the vitals of the poor” in this instance, 
where it was evidently the widow who lived on the vitals of 
her lodger, by charging him as much for one-third of the room 
as she paid for the whole of it, while her lazy nephew com- 
pleted the cifcle by living on hers. 


crowding 


VJVILE remedy which Mr. Davitt proposes for these evils will 
“I* seem as inconsiderate and sensational as his method of 
investigation. In brief, he thinks that the tax-payers ought 

to pay poor people’s rent for them, the distribution of the rent- 
money made by the town council. Fortunately, there is 
no danger of the adoption of such measures by any civilized 
community. ‘To say nothing of the prudence of entrusting the 
payment of poor men’s rents out of the public funds to such a 
city government as that of New York, for example, the effect 
upon the honest would be ‘ruinous. As no one would 
throw away money in building tenements, which he must lease 
in competition with the free lodgings provided by the munici- 
supply and the quality of habitations for the poor 

would decline together, while filth and vice would riot in the 
facilities-provided for them in the name of charity. The San- 
itary Record, which knows far more about the subject than 
any political agitator is ever likely to do, says, what all expe- 
rience shows to be true, that if a thousand of the occupants of 
squalid and crowded tenements whom Mr. Davitt pities so 
were to be transferred to-morrow into improved and whole- 
some dwellings, a month would not pass before half of them 
old homes, while 


to be 


poor 


ps ality, the 





had returned of their own accord to their 

' at least half the remainder would have contrived to make 
fr their new abodes as filthy and unwholesome as the old ones. 

ANY of our readers have probably been in the ancient 
tt MM Salle Valentino, in the Rue St. Honoré in Paris, once, 
i we believe, used for the presentation of Italian opera, 
t but devoted more recently to military panoramas of the sort 
; so fashionable. Within a few months this famous ‘old 


now 
hall has undergone the most singular transformation which it 
has yet been called upon to endure, and has become the Nou- 
veau Cirque, the most remarkable novelty about it consisting in 
the fact that the central portion is occupied either with land 
or water, as may best suit the occasion, and the performances 
in it may be either equestrian or nautical at pleasure. In 
exercises of both are given during the same 
evening, and after an hour has been devoted to bareback- 
riding, monkey-races and the other delights of the ordinary 
circus, a bell the covering of the arena, which : 
immense rope-mat instead of the usual layer of saw- 
dust, is rolled away, and the floor is sink slowly 
beneath the waves of a lake, in the waters of which naiads 
are seen disporting, while boats issue from their shelter and 
perform interesting evolutions on the surface. As might be 
imagined, this spectacle always calls forth thunders of applause 
the idea, as well as of 


practice, sorts 


rings, consists 


of an 
seen to 


from the audience, and the ingenuity of 
the machinery by which it is carri ied into successful execution, 
certainly deserves the highest praise. 


Génie Civil, which gives a long account 


FITCCORDING to Le gi 


f it, the apparatus for changing land into water is simple 
although many practical difficulties 


{ 


enough in principle, 


must have been overcome in arranging the details. To des- 
cribe it in a few words, the circular arena is constructed with 


water-tight walls, and is —— by four powerful pumps from 
the building. Within the Space 18 also 
stout wooden lattice-work, covering the 
iron girders, which 
On allowing 


a well sunk beneath 
arranged a flooring of 
whole and carried by a frame of 
upon the piston of an enormous hydraulic press. 
flow out of the press, the piston sinks, and with it 


area, rest 


the water to 


the floor, which, being very 


readily 


and filled with small open- 
the until it 


heavy, 


downward through water 


ings, 





passes 


i reaches a sufficient depth to allow of swimming and diving in 
the water above it. When it is needed for the sports of dry 
land, the floor is raised by forcing water into the hydraulic 
press until it reaches the surface of the little lake. As this is 


eighty feet in diameter, and the floor is balanced on the sup- 
hazardous to allow 
it, when 


porting piston in the middle, it would be 
horse-races to take »! ace 


raised to its normal position, with suppleme ntary supports, 


over it without providing 


which are provided by a very clever device. Besides the cen- 
tral piston, the has, attached beneath its outer 
twenty cast-iron columns. These columns, however, instead of 
helping to raise the floor, hang from it, moving up and down 
in vertical cylinders sunk below the bottom of the lake. The 
columns are of such a length that when the floor which carries 
them is raised to its proper height, they are extricated from 
their sockets, and hang just above the level of the bottom of 
the lake. At this point a slight movement of rotation is given 
to the frame, the columns are carried laterally until they hang 
suspended just over a solid support, and the piston is then 
lowered enough to bring the whole down to a firm bearing. 
Nothing is then necessary but to spread the rope mat over the 
for the horses. A reversal 
In win- 

steam 


floor edge, 


surface, and everything is ready 
of the process reconverts the scene again into a lake. 

ter the water of the basin is warmed by the exhaust 
from the boilers, and in summer it is intended to remove the 
lower rows of seats, and use the whole parterre in connection 


with the arena as a swimming-bath. 


the and most distinguished architects 
Messrs. Ende and Bickmann, beautiful 
design for the German Parliament-House will be remembered 
by many of our readers who know nothing else of their work. 
It seems that the Government of Japan, together with the 
other sciences of civilization, has determined to introduce into 
that country the European methods of building, and has 
decided to set the example by commencing at once the con 
struction in Tokio of public buildings on a great scale. The 


two ol best 


 ipes Deutsche Bauzeitung tells an interesting piece of news 
about 


of Berlin whose 


most important of these buildings is to be a Parliament- 
House, and a Palace of Justice is to be erected the same 
time. When these are done, other structures are to follow. 
The Japanese ministers, with their usual sagacity, after study- 


ing the whole field civilized architecture, dec ‘ided that the ry 
could best get such service as they required by employing a 
architect of the highest class, and their choice fell 
upon Ende and Béckmann, with whom their messen- 
gers recently made a contract for professional services, in con- 
nection with the first two of the new buildings. As nearly 
every sort of material and process employed in European 
building is unknown Japan, the first step toward the work 
consists necessarily in an examination of the quarries and 
timber-lands of the Empire, with a study of the native modes 
of using and wood, and Herr Béckmann is already on 
his way to Japan for this preliminary inspection. With him 
goes another architect, Herr Manz, who is to stay permanently 
in Japan, while Herr Béckmann, after a four months’ tour 
through the country, will return to his Berlin office, to prepare 
the sketches for the two great buildings. 


German 
Messrs. 


stone 


‘AN civil engineers should take a certain satisfac- 
tion in learning that such highly-trained men as_ thi 
Freneh engineers of the Ponts et been 

led, within the past few years, to make a considerable change 

in their methods of building bridges, as a result of the infor- 
mation brought to them by M. Malézieux, who was sent to 
this country not long ago to study our suspension-bridges, and 
returned with some new ideas, which have proved very attrac- 
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Chaussées have 


tive to his brother engineers. Itis unnecessary to say that, 
for a long time, any mode of bridging a chasm has been pre- 


ferred in Europe to that which involves the use of ropes. 
According to the Revue Industrielle, this prejudice against 
suspension-bridges dates back to the time of an accident which 
happened to Angers, but, whatever its origin, it has 
been very general in the profession. M. Malézieux, his 
trip to the United States, shared this prejudice with his fel- 


one at 
before 


lows, but the methods in use here for anchoring the cables, 
and for permitting faulty ropes to be replaced at pleasure 
without throwing an undue strain upon the others, which he 
had never heard of before, appeared to him so ingenious and 


effective that he returned to France with his opinions about 
modified. The publication of an 
his observations served to communicate his 
fied sentiment in this re spe ct to other e nginee rs, and the result 


suspension-bridges greatly 


account of modi- 


was seen in the construction, with the approval of the 


(vovernment inspectors, of several suspension-bridges in the 


mountainous parts of France. Many American improvements 
have been introduced in these, and the result is said to be so 
satisfactory that bridges of a similar sort are likely to becom 


cominon, 
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ART IN PHENICIA AND CYPRUS.!— II. 

spySin Egypt, 
as in Mes- 
opotamia, 

so here again 
in Phenicia, 
we find phys- 
ieal condi- 
tions potently 
modifying 
the political 
and social 
characteris- 
tics of the na- 
tion. Owing, 
indeed, to the 
peculiar for- 
mation of its 
territory, the Phoenician race hardly deserved to be called a nation at 
all. The mountains came down almost everywhere to meet the sea; the 
towns lay in what were little more than crevices of the rock, or stood on 
tiny islands near the shore. Each was cut off from its neighbors, and 
the water formed an easier and safer way of communication between 
them than the difficult roads which climbed and descended the steeps 
—then clothed with a dense growth of timber, though now so bare that 
it is hard to think of the ancient race as easily building their multitu- 
dinous wooden ships. Of necessity it was a ship-building race; and 
equally of necessity it was not a nation, but an aggregate of isolated 
towns, which were loosely bound 
together by community of origin, 
and language, and habits, and 
religion, but were never united 
under a common head, never 
acknowledged a national capi- 
tal, and were always quarreling 
with each other for that author- 
ity which was far more valued 
for the commercial than for 
the political leadership it gave. 
Moreover, the conformation of 
the country forced the Pheeni- 
cians to be not only mariners, 
but colonists. Those distant set- 
tlements which commercial rea- 
sons made so desirable, physical 
reasons made indispensable — 
Phenicia proper could not long 
absorb its growing population. 
And, once more, it was its pecu- 
liar conformation which made 
the Phenician land the first 
wherein municipal liberty was 
developed, and, as a consequence 
of this, the dignity of the indi- 
vidual citizen. A municipal form 
of government was the only pos- 
sible form. It seems to have 
been oligarchical in character— 
sometimes more and sometimes 
less pronouncedly aristocratic, 
and often with nominal kings at 
the head, but, of necessity, never 
wholly undemocratic. It was 
geographical facts which per- 
mitted, nay, prescribed, that in 
Viheenicia, as in Greece, the indi- 
vidual city, and with it the indi- 
vidual citizen, should assume a 
station they never had or could 
have assumed in those wide, 
homogeneous countries, where a 
far-reaching despotism had an 
easier task... We know and 





Phoenician Merchant Galley, from Layard. 








to Greece in this matter. We 
should be doubly ready to ac- 
knowledge it when Pheenicia is 
in question, for Pheenicia, and 
not Greece, was the innovator, 
the originator. 

Although not the most ancient of Pheenician towns, Gebal seems 
to have been the first to achieve any conspicuous station above its 
fellows. But already, in very early days, Sidon stood preéminent, 
with Arvad to rival it in the north and Tyre in the south. Sidon 
lay on a little promontory facing southward, its harbor formed by a 
line of rocks. Arvad occupied an island at some distance from the 
shore, and Tyre, as every one knows, was built on a number of 
small islets, artificially connected, which altogether offered so small 


1 History of Art in Phenicia and its Dependencies. From the French of 
George Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and edited by Walter Arm- 
strong. In two volumes, illus'rated. London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
New York, A.C. Armstroug & Son. 1885, Continued from No. 534, page 138, 
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Eglise de la Dalbade, Toulouse, France.— The Doorway. 


an area that, though closely built with very lofty houses, it could 
scarcely have accommodated more than twenty-five thousand souls. 
Not only was its insular character destroyed by Alexander’s famous 
mole, but this so interfered with the natural action of the sea that 
its harbors quickly silted up— what was once the “ Egyptian har- 
bor” is now lost even to the archwologist’s careful search, while the 
“Sidonian harbor” can shelter but a few little boats. In Macedo- 
nian times there seem to have been three distinctly-marked Phe- 
nician communities; one with its centre at Arvad, one gathering 
around Gebal (or Byblos), and the third (and by far the most impor- 
tant) containing Tyre and Sidon and their dependencies. 

The nominal vassalage to Egypt which was foreed upon the Phe- 
nicians when the Pharaohs overran all Syria, proved a benefit, and 
not a misfortune. The commerce of the Delta was thrown open to 
them; and, with the prestige of Egypt at their back, the Sidonians 
began to sail into the unknown northern seas, and carry trade and 
civilization in their hands. On the south shore of Asia Minor; in 
Cyprus and Crete, and many an island of the archipelago; in 
Beotia and Laconia they were soon established; and an especially 
strong colony was set up in the island of Cythera, off the south coast 
of Peloponeus, where were factories for the production of those 
wares which thence could find an easy market. The Euxine, 
too, was visited by them, and, ere long, they pushed farther west- 
ward, took possession of Malta and Gozo, colonized Sicily and the 
south of Italy, and founded Utica and that town of Kambe which 
later the whole world knew as Carthage. 

About 1,000 or 900 years B.c., Sidon was sacked by the Phil- 
istines and Tyre rose to the higher station; but the same work 

mine went on. All along the fertile 
: north shore of Africa Phe- 
nician colonies were planted, 
and Kambe was re-inforced and 
christened Carthage, or the “new 
city.” Although this far western 
child soon grew into a powerful 
rival, her debt of maternity was 
constantly acknowledged, and a 
singular degree of friendship 
(for Phoenicians) subsisted for 
centuries between the two towns. 
And for at least two hundred 
years Tyre was still preéminent 
above all places owning the Phe- 
nician name, for riches, and 
commercial activity, and power. 
Sardinia and Spain were colo- 
nized by her, and with its Span- 
ish trade began the most splen- 
did epoch of Phenician ¢com- 
merce. “ The ships of Tarshish” 
brought—far more cheaply than 
could be done overland trom the 
“ast —those metals which were 
to play so large a part in the 
artistic influence of Pheenicia; 
chief among them tin, a humble- 
seeming metal in itself, but nee- 
essary to the making of that 
which, from an artistic point of 
view, is the noblest of al! metals 
— bronze. 

As the Pheenician race _pros- 
pered at home, so it prospered 
in Africa; and even when it 
began to decline at home Car- 
thage went on growing and colo- 
nizing and extending its trade 
and its influences together. Far 
more indeed than the energy 
and power of the mother-coun- 
try was inherited by Carthage. 
She first developed the love of 
conquest as well as of mere col- 
onization ; she first had standing 
armies and fleets of war; she, 
first of the Pheenician name, 
established herself as a political 
rival to the great political pow- 
ers that were. 

Perhaps it may seem as 
though too many words have been given to the non-artistic activity 
of the Pheenicians. But it is only through an understanding of this 
that we can understand their artistic activity. And, moreover, it is 
only by following them in every colonizing effort, it is only by trac- 
ing their steps North and West and South, even unto the Pillars 
of Hercules and beyond, that we can get any knowledge of the leg- 
acy they have left the world. Not at home, not in Pheenicia 
proper, but far abroad (in what as a parallel to Magna Grecia 
we may call Phenicia Magna) must we look for our treasures of 
Phenician industry and art. And this Greater Phenicia is no one 
spot of land, but a score of lands and a hundred spots scattered all 
along the vast Mediterranean basin. 
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A word must be given to the Pheni¢ian religion, although our 
knowledge of it is but scanty. Fetichism shows in its earliest days 
as in those of all religions. But by the time the foreign commerce 
of the country was well established, its cult was certainly in its fun- 
damental ideas (though certain'y not in the rites by means of which 
they were expressed) in advance of that of the Egyptians. “ There 
were no sacred animals and men were less pre-occupied with the 
worship of the dead. Their adoration was chiefly addressed to the 
stars and to those great phenomena of nature which seemed to them 
to be the results of deliberate action on the part of some powerful 
and mysterious god. Their polytheism was more abstract, more 
advanced even than that of the Chaldeans; it was further removed 
from that phase to which we give the name of polydemonism; their 
pantheon was less numerous and its members were more concrete. 
Already, perhaps, the idea of a single supreme being was beginning 
to disengage itself from the conception of a crowd of distinct divin- 
ities, and the latter to sink into the condition of mere embodiments 
of the different modes and phases of a god in whom they were all 
summed up.” All of which hints at the kinship between Hebrew 
and Phenician. But the analogy goes no farther. On the one hand 
religion mattered comparatively little to the great practical, material, 
commercial nation — mattered much less than it did to the speculat- 
ing, theorizing, intellectual Greek, not to speak of the spiritual, 
moralizing Jew. And, on the other hand, the Pheenician rites of 
worship stood at the opposite extreme from the Hebrew — were the 
most gross and brutal known to the classic world. Unspeakably 
licentious, they were inconceivably inhuman too. We know how the 
Hebrew judged of them; and imagine even an Egyptian or a Chal- 
dwan or a Greek or Roman taking part in those human holocausts 
which to so late a day persisted in the Pheenician temples! 
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Our authors trace in a most instructive and interesting manner | 
the way in which this people took up and transmuted the religious | 


ideas and customs of other nations during their long and varied 
intercourse, and the way in which their own gods and their own 
ideas were adopted or unconsciously imitated by the Greeks. But 
here it must suffice us to note the effect their religious attitudes in 
general had upon them in their great réle as transmittors of artistic 
influence. 

Their comparative indifference and their comparative tendency 


towards monotheism alike had a potent result in the way of hinder- | 


ing the development of a native school of art. There was no such 
demand with them as there was with the Greek and the Egyptian for 
noble works of sacred architecture, or as there was with the latter 
for splendid and colossal tombs; nor again, was there any such im- 
pulse towards the portrayal by the sculptor of human forms as 
worked in Egypt, or towards that realization of a multitude of 
divinities which was the great motive power in Greece. Of course, 
we should speak of reaction here as well as of action. Of course, had 
the plastic instinct been strong in the race its religious attitude 
would have been different, or, at least, would differently have been 
expressed. But it is only the connected facts we need to note just 
here, and not their exact relationship as effect and cause. 

On the other hand, there was one immense advantage to the later 
world in the Pheenician’s religious attitude. If it hindered him from 
being a creator, it helped him to help the creative Greek in a pecul- 
iarly happy way — helped him to transmit only the noblest impulses 
and the purest types. ‘ Pupils, as they are, of Egypt, the Pheeni- 
cians never borrowed those composite deities of hers with the heads 
of hawks, ibises, cats, crocodiles and hippopotamuses; they only 
adopted such divine types as were taken from humanity. . . . When- 
ever the Phenicians had to provide a head or a complete body for 
any one of their gods they were as frankly anthropomorphic as the 
Greeks themselves. ‘The consequences . . . may be guessed. When 
they began to provide the still barbarous Greeks with those models 
which the latter at once hastened to imitate, they did not put into 
their hands any of those strange and graceless combinations of 
human and animal forms of which the dwellers in the Nile valley 
were so fond. In the idols they exported no features but those of 
men and women were to be found; their execution was awkward 
and rough, but it had at least the advantage of pointing to the right 
way, to the only path by which a great art could be reached.” Even 
the grossness of Syrian art, add our authors, had its uses too. It 
“ awoke in them the desire to make a close and patient study of the 
human frame, the most delicate and complex of organic bodies. 
‘Thus were they led to understand the difference between the two 


plans on which Nature has built every living thing —a difference | 


which shrinks almost to effacement in those animals with which the 
religious iconography of Egypt was content... . So that in the 
statuettes of stone or clay, which the Pheenician merchants scattered 
broadcast over the whole Mediterranean basin, we must recognize 
the elder sisters, or rather the grandparents, of those marvellous 
gods, of those noble and smiling goddesses before whom the Greeks 
bent in worship, and before whose fragments we moderns bow in 
worship too.” 

And now a word in passing as to the Phonician form of writing, 
There is nothing to represent the pictorial or semi-pictorial or once- 
victorial writing of Egypt and Mesopotamia in even our earliest 
Saatisien relics. “The Phenicians learned to write when they 
invented the alphabet. No one believes that they created it, all- 
standing, but it is still doubtful whether they took their materials 
from the wedges of Mesopotamia, or from the writing of Egypt”; 
or, if from the latter, whether from its hieroglyphic or its cursive 
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form. ‘“ The oldest-known alphabetical inscription is that of Mesa, 
king of Moab, which dates from the year 896 B.c., and it already 
contains evidence of great fluency and of very long habit in the use 
of a written character. . . . In such matters we can hardly suggest 
a date, but it seems very probable that the Pheenicians were already 
in possession of their alphabet when they first began to navigate the 
Levant. In any case, the invention was known to the first Sidonian 
sailors who landed on the coasts of Greece and her islands.” 

A great invention it was, in truth—this power of representing 
sounds by signs which stand for the elementary articulations of the 
human voice, and not for things, or ideas, or even syllables; very 
much more important to the world, as our authors tell us, than that 
invention of printing which is held typical of revolutionary force. 
“ The hands of unknown great men,” says an ancient proverb, “ have 
made it a world for us.” What honors should we not pay him, did 
we know of that great Phenician who first thought of the way in 
which the world of letters was made possible to all nations and for 
all times! He did not make a literary use of his invention himself, 
neither he nor any of his fellows. He invented, and they developed 
and practised only and solely with practical ends in view, and only 
and solely for the recording of practical facts, chiefly, of course, of 
those which had reference to trade. Yet every phonetic alphabet 
that has since existed is the lineal descendant of his; and every 
great thought that has been preserved in any, has him as its foster- 
father. 

Even for the nobler epigraphic purposes the Phoenician rarely 
used his great new instrument. “We may at least aflirm that the 
public monuments of Phenicia were without inscriptions down to 
the Greek period... . In the whole vast repertory which we owe 
to the industry of M. Renan and his colleagues, we cannot cite a 
single text that may fairly be compared to those inscriptions of 
Greece and Rome, in which the voice of a great and free people 
makes itself heard across the ages... . . And in Pheenicia the form 
is worthy of the matter. Phenicia had no special form of letters 
for monumental use. Her epigraphic alphabet never lost its cursive 
look. In Pheenician inscriptions we find none of those expedients 
with which the Greeks and Latins contrived to give an architectural 
character to their texts on stone. ... It certainly never dawned 
upon the mind of a Pheenician that an inscription might have its 
beauty even for those who could not read its words.” Truly we may 
see from small things, as well as great, whether a nation be artistic 
or no. ‘Truly typical of its attitude in everything is the fact that 
in its writing “the Pheenician genius thought only of the immediate 
practical result; was essentially utilitarian.” 

Pheenician art, as I have said, must be studied under peculiar and 
very difficult conditions. The traces it has left in the mother-coun- 
try are very feeble. Nowhere, in fact, are its remains so uncommon as 
in Syria. M. Renan (“ Mission de Phenicie’’) explains the fact by 


| tracing the history of the land, noting how it has always been very 


thickly peopled and by constantly changing peoples. Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Crusader and Mussuliman successively conquered and de- 
stroyed and re-erected — and their re-erection meant destruction, too, 
for it meant the using over and over of the old stones and the cutting- 
up of their huge bodies into smaller units. The better the workmen, 
the worse the results to the eye which looks for a trace of the origi- 
nal artist. “The Templars, the Hospitalers, the whole of the great 
feudal bodies of Syria built gigantic walls for their own defence; and 
as they were good builders and seldom used a stone without having it 
first re-worked, the evidences of the early civilization were widely 
obliterated. Hence the archeological destitution of the coasts of 
Syria and Cyprus.” 

Then we should take into account that seaboard situation which 
so facilitates not only the destruction of architectural, but the removal 
of portable relies; also the religious reactions which, being here ex- 
perienced by a people less artistic than were the Greeks even at the 
time of their Christianizing, were peculiarly fatal to the tangible re- 
mains of paganism; and also political anarchy and the consequent 
lack of restraint upon the greed of the degenerative natives. And 
when we “‘reckon up all these conditions and add to them the zeal of 
those modern searchers for antique wealth who overrun the whole 
country, we are surprised that a single vestige of the past remains 
in it.” 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


[To be continued.] 





Tae Movement OF THE WasHINGTON Monument.— At a recent 


| meeting of the Washington Monument Society, Colonel Casey made 


some very interesting statements to the members in regard to his 
observation of the habits of the monument, for it appears that the 
great obelisk is a moving, if not a living thing, and that it has a reg- 
ular swaying motion when the sun is shining upon it. On every bright 
day the apex of the monument moves at least one inch westward in 
the morning, when the sun’s rays first fall upon it, and eastward again 
in the afternoon, when the sun reaches the western side. The heat of 
the sun's rays have an expansive effect upon the masonry, and the 
plummet that is suspended in the interior of the monument registers 
this movement from day to day. — Boston Transcript, 
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THE REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DRAINAGE 
COMMISSION.!—II. 


ONCERNING the rel- 
ative advantages of 
broad irrigation and 

intermittent filtration, the 
case is, in the main, well 
stated. Doubtless the for- 
mer would be used with 
the latter as a means of 
relief or as a means of 
agricultural advantage, 
much more generally than 
the commission has as- 
sumed. This would be 
regulated by experience. 

The requirement that, 
so far as possible, irriga- 
tion-areas shall be removed 
beyond the limit of the 
Boston water-shed, seems 
fanciful, when we consider 
the manner in which the 
streams of that water-sup- 
ply receive their chief con- 
tributions. The amount of 
water flowing to them over 
the surface of the ground 
—- is insignificant, when com- 
eames pared with that which 
comes to them from what 
Mr. Clarke aptly describes 
as a “wet sponge” — the 
saturated subsoil of the 
district. 

Riinwater and other surface-water, however impure it may be, is 
purified before it penetrates far into the earth. Whether it be the 
slops thrown over the back-yards of a town, or that which soaks 
into the surface of the street, it does not descend far before it is essen- 
tially purified. ‘The same would be true of sewage intermittently 
delivered onto ground prepared for its purification. 

The same is not true with reference to the foul water entering the 
soil at lower depths. Every cesspool, every privy-vault, every leak- 
ing house-drain, every leaking town-sewer, delivers its foul flow into 
vround that is powerless to purify it except by dilution. ‘The stream 
flowing through a porous subsoil toward the river by which it-is car- 
ried away, cannot pass under a small cesspool-village without receiving 
enormously more filth, and filth of an enormously more dangerous char- 
acter than could possibly be derived from any such system of filtra- 
tion as a modern community would think of tolerating in connec- 
tion with its sewage-works. If all of the sewage of Natick and 
South Framingham were filtered through a field five rods away from 
the bank of the river (under the most ordinary regulation), the 
amount of organic matter and the amount of infection that would 
thus reach the river would be as nothing compared with what 
would come with the unfiltered sewage above referred to, entering 
the underground stream directly at hundreds of points throughout 
these two towns, as it would still continue to do after the completion 
of the proposed work. 

It is not always easy to define a water-shed. It is by no means 
always bounded by the top of the ridge of land bordering it. It is 
not seldom that a town, lying on a slope belonging to one water-shed, 
really belongs, so far as its subsoil water is concerned, to another 
water-shed, for the underground currents are controlled by sub- 
surface-formation, not by topography. A main sewer, built to carry 
the sewage over a long course, and to discharge near a river not 
belonging to the Boston basin, would probably deliver enough crude 
sewage by the way, through leaking-joints, to contaminate seriously 
the subterranean water-flow of the Boston district. 

The report is, therefore, open to the criticism that it evinces too 
little confidence in the purification that may be effected by the pro- 
cess which it recommends, and has disregarded a source of impurity 
which is serious at the pojnt of origin, and which may be greatly 
extended and distributed by the very process recommended to 
remove it. Sewage cannot safely be carried through a water-bear- 
ing, porous soil in sewers of ordinary construction, for these cannot 
always and certainly be known to be tight. 

There can be little doubt that the greatest security — and a much- 
needed security it is— will be gained by avoiding, so far as _pos- 
sible, all transportation of sewage. It should be got out of the deep 
ground as soon as possible, and the purifying process should be 
applied as near as may be to the point of production. 

Concerning the danger to which the water-supply is subjected, the 
consulting engineers say : — 
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“The sewage must be very thoroughly treated before entering them, 
to guard against the transmission of disease, liable to be produced by 
specific poisons or infectious germs. It is not possible to set up an 
absolute standard for this purpose. Although the water may be clear, 
and chemical analysis may show it to be of good quality, it can still 





1 Continued from page 135, No. 534. 





hold a virulent poison from a previous sewage pollution. Mr. R. Pum- 
pelly has shown, by experiments on the filtering capacity of soils, that 
otherwise pure water readily carries bacterial infection along with it 
when percolating through sand and other common materials of the 
ground.” 


It is possible that clear water, which chemical analysis would 
indicate to be of good quality, can hold such virulent poison. There 
is no evidence to show that water, made clear and pure by inter- 
mittent filtration or by irrigation-treatment, does hold such poison, 
and the probabilities are all against it. Pumpelly’s experiments 
are not at all in point. Those experiments related only prospec- 
tively to the filtering capacity of soils. The nearest approach to 
a soil used in any of those experiments was loess taken forty feet 
below the surface, and in nowise comparable with ordinary soil as 
a purifier of foul waters. Most of the experiments were made with 
wide sand or other sterile media. All that they proved was, 
that sterilized sand, asbestos, pure charcoal, kaolin and loess will 
not remove certain bacteria from water filtered through it, and this 
has nothing whatever to do with the problem in hand. 

No instance has come to my knowledge, nor do I believe that an 
instance has ever been recorded, where sewage filtered through 
surface-soil, with a reasonable intermittence of application, has ever 
carried the germs of disease into the subsoil. In investizations 
made at Gennevilliers it was found that, while the sewage applied at 
the surface contained over twenty thousand living organisms per 
cubic centimeter, the effluent taken from the under-drains, through 
which the purified sewage passes away, contained only a dozen 
harmless bacteria. One closely-covered, unventilated cesspool, 
standing within the drainage-reach of a brook, would probably 
deliver more “germs” in a day, than a well-used irrigation-field of 
ten acres would deliver to the subsoil stream flowing under it in a 
year. 

The conditions established in the report, for the application of 
intermittent filtration indicate that, wherever possible, there should 
be a great depth of well-drained earth between the surface and the 
permanent water-level of the ground. This is well, of course, as 
facilitating thorough aeration, and possibly as increasing the future 
purifying capacity of the area, but it is not imperative. The purifi- 
cation takes place very near to the surface, and it is effected by pro- 
cesses which, under natural conditions, are not active at a great depth. 
Therefore, while it is advantageous to secure a depth of six feet or 
more, it is not worth the inordinate cost of heavy grading which such 
a condition would often imply. A modification of the recommenda- 
tions, in this respect, would make many an area available quite near 
to a town, while ground meeting the more rigid requirement could 
be reached only at much expense, and at the risk of fouling the 
ground-water with crude sewage in transit. 

It would seem that, in this respect, as in some others, too much 
reliance has been placed on the actual experience of English- 
sewage farms. It should be remembered that these farms were 
established, and the general method of their management, as well 
as the theory of their operation, were pitched, fifteen or twenty 
years ago. As English engineers sometimes fail to adopt new ideas 
till others have made them old, there has been no recent material 
modification of the principle of their construction and management. 
There has, during this time, been a very material increase of knowl- 
edge on the subject, and if all the sewage-farms of England could 
be blotted out, and if the art could be considered anew, in the 
light of what is now known, some important modifications would be 
made. ‘Therefore, while the experience there gained is most con- 
vincing and of great value, we ought not to regulate the scope and 
scale of our works according to what we find there. 

It is not necessary that broad-irrigation farms should be level, or 
nearly so; it is only desirable. However irregular the surface, and 
however steep its slopes, it is susceptible of a complete and _ suffi- 
ciently uniform flooding by processes well-known to those who 
arrange works of irrigation, where even a steep mountain-side is 
made to receive an adequate flow in all its parts. Then, too, it is 
important that any system of irrigation should also be only a system 
of infiltration. No sewage should ever, unless by a method securing 
long exposure, flow to a surface-carrier which would lead it to a 
water-course; the area covered by the discharge of sewage should be 
more than large enuugh to absorb it completely. This is a matter of 
easy regulation, and there would be no excuse, were such a system 
adopted, for sewage from any half-well arranged separate system 
ever reaching a water-course before filtration. The ease with which 
this restriction could be enforced would be greatly aided by a suit- 
able level tract available for more intensifjed filtration when the 
ground might be saturated with rain, or when, for any other reason 
it was desirable to dispose of the flow differently. 

In looking over the whole subject, it seems curious that five gentle- 
men selected by the highest authority as fittest for the conduct of this 
study, as well as the three engineers chosen by themselves to aid 
them, should have failed so signally to acquaint themselves with 
the present state of human knowledge concerning it. Indeed, they 
seem, one and all, except for a brief foot-note by Mr. Clarke, to be 
quite unaware of the existence of the most interesting, the most 
important and the most useful facts that have ever been established 
in connection with the purification of sewage by application to land. 
The literary fancy of the commissioner who wrote the report was 
inspired by a recognized effect, of which he did not recognize the 
cause, when he referred to what could be done by “the earth at a 
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! 
touch,” but nowhere in the whole document is there more than Mr. 
Clarke’s casual allusion to the now well-known action by which alone 
this touch is made effective. ss 

So far as scientific knowledge is concerned, this report might have 
been written a dozen years ago, before such knowledge existed. 
There is evinced an implicit and all-sufficient faith in the practical 
authorities of England; while the achievements of the biologists of 
England, of Germany, and of France, seem hardly to have been sus- 
pected. Tyndal, Warrington, Pasteur, Schloesing, Muntz, Koch and 
others who have developed the true theory of putrefaction and nitrifi- 
cation, seem not to have been thought of in thisconnection. Yet the 
practical operations of beer-making lave not been more clearly shown 
to be governed by the agency of micro-organisms than have the practi- | 
cal operations of sewage purification. 

The failure to give weight to this new knowledge would be of less 
consequence — but it would still be of consequence in a learned essay 
like this—if the neglected knowledge were not necessary to the 
giving of sound advice. Until very lately we have pinned our faith 
to “aération,” “oxidation” and “the action of vegetation,” and 
have tried to guess how we might best suit our projects to the 
methods thus suggested. We now know that, so far as the removal 
of nitrogenous matters from sewage in the soil is concerned, aération 
is a condition, oxidation is an effect, and the action of vegetation is 
an unneeded sequel to the real purifying cause. The cause itself lies 
in the life processes of minute organisms which, and which alone, 
compass the complete destruction of the filth that it is our aim to 
annihilate. 

An attempt to tell a community how to get rid of its organic 
wastes by soil purification which is not based on what is known of 
these processes —comparatively little though it is—is empirical. 
Before the facts were known, such an attempt was more than justifi- 
able; now that they are known, it is hardly to be passed over with- 
out comment in the case of such thorough and costly work as that 


under consideration. 

Tested by existing positive knowledge, the recommendations of 
this commission, and the hypotheses on which they are based, are 
seen to need much reconsideration and modification. In such recon- 
sideration the following facts, among others, should be regarded : — 

1. It would be extravagant, under such regulations as would nec- 
essarily be enforced in Massachusetts, to adopt the English estimate 
of one acre to each one hundred of the population. That means 
providing for an enormous amount of storm-water often for very care- 
less farming, and generally for a very wide margin to spare. If the 
Massachusetts towns were to be sewered ona strictly separate sys- 
tem, which no English town is, it would be perfectly safe to provide 
one acre for each five hundred of the population. Indeed, wherever 
the soil is open and free, this figure might be doubled, and that, too, 
without interfering with an important agricultural use of the sewage, 
as at Gennevilliers, where the sewage never flows over the land at 
all, all being absorbed laterally from ditches, and where the agricul- 
tural result has been so remarkable as to increase the rental of the 
land fivefold. 

2. Sewage, as such, is not taken up by crops. Before its fertiliz- 
ing parts become available for their use, their combinations have been 
broken down and their organic character destroyed. 

3. Sewage does not contain a “ virulent poison,” using the words in 
their ordinary acceptation. Its morbific effect is due to organized 
and living entities. These are not immortal. They are subject to 
the dissolution that awaits all living things. They seem to be pecu- 
liarly subject to the action of the bacterium which produces ordinary 

yutrefaction. Experiments in the Surgeon-general’s laboratory at 
Washington have shown that in the cultivation of specific germs it 
is as important to exclude the bacterium-termo as it is in starting | 
young vegetables to get rid of “pusley.” If this greedy scavenger | 
once gains a foothold he sweeps the gelatine field clean of all artifi- 
cial cultures. There is not the least reason to doubt, and there is 
much reason to suppose, that in the soil, and in an aérated stream, it 
performs the same office, except, in the latter case, under very low 
temperatures. In the soil the sewage supplies the requisite heat even 





in winter. 

4. There is also reason to believe that the organic parts of sewage, 
like all other organic wastes added to the soil or to the river, or so 
much of them at least as is not used as food by insects, fishes, ete., 
is destroyed always and only by a process akin to putrefaction. | 
This is a process of oxidation which cannot take place without the 
intervention of life-processes. This being the case, what we have to 
provide are the conditions which are best suited to the development of 
the destroying organism. This involves aération, it results indirectly 
in oxidation, and it furnishes pabulum for vegetation, if vegetation is 
there. The destruction of the waste must take place before roots can 
act on it. Vegetation is not necessary for purification. 

The purification at the Sherburn Prison may be defective. The 
conditions are difficult — more difficult than was understood when the 
work was done (in 1879) — but the only evidence of impurity that has 
ever come to my notice is the detection of chlorides and nitrates in the 
outflow. It is now known that, from a sanitary point of view, 
chlorides and nitrates, while they indicate a sewage origin, indicate 
the annihilation of the sewage character. They are harmless mineral 
matters, which, if unaccompanied by incompletely purified sewage, 
may be admitted into drinking-water streams without disadvantage. 

5. The process of destruction, under natural conditions, takes 
place only in or very near the fertile soil at the surface — probably ' 








to the extent of at least nine-tenths, within the first six inches, and 
practically not at all below a depth of twelve inches. We have as 
yet no means of knowing how far below the surface the activity of 
the process may be carried by overdosing the surface layer and send- 
ing impurities farther down. The indications are that it would 
never go much below twelve or fifteen inches. Therefore, while an 
additional four or five feet of loose gravel or sand may facilitate the 
escape of the purified water and hasten the admission of air, we can 


| get on with much less than this, and it would often be worth while in 
| the interest of economy as well as of fertility, to double the breadth 


rather than the depth. If this is admitted to be true, the proposed 
extra expenditure of $45,000 at Westborough is not necessary, and 
the same condition would probably obtain in other cases considered. 
6. The destroying organisms above referred to being active only in 
the surface soil, there exists, so far as we yet know, no substitute for 
them in the subsoil, however porous. The danger to our water 
courses comes chiefly from the leakage of filth at considerable depths, 
especially of filth which has fermented wiihout sufficient access of 
air. It is here that we ought chiefly to look for our means of pro- 
tection. Notonly should everything be done that can be done to 
make local drains and sewers tight and to abolish cesspools and privy 
vaults altogether, but we should, as far as possible, avoid the risk that 
inevitably attends the transportation of sewage through deep con- 
duits, as these are practically certain to be made. This may not be 
avoided within the towns themselves, but it seems most unwise to in- 
cur the further risk of conveyance through long collecting sewers. 
There are other details which should be regarded in any attempt 
to solve such a problem as the one in hand, but these are enough to 
indicate the insufliciency of the work described, and to suggest doubts 
as to the wisdom of the recommendations made in this report. 
Should the subject be taken up again, with due regard to the facts 
above suggested, the scheme devised will have a much less gigantic 
aspect; the result will be better, and the cost will be less. 
Gro. E. WarRING, JR. 

















ETCHING BY ERNEST GEORGE. 


PRAGUE, AFTER AN 
T is much to be desired that more architects should follow Mr. 
George’s example and give us in a permanent form the results of 
their sketching-trips. He has published several portfolios of 
etchings, his first volume containing twenty “ Etchings on the Mosel,” 
which was issued in 1873, being followed in 1875 by “ Etchings on 
the Loire and in the South of France,” in 1878 by “ Etchings in Bel- 
gium,” and in 1884 by “ Etchings of Old London.” 

Hamerton says of these: “ Nothing can be more honest and genu- 
ine than the work in all these plates; there is no attempt in any of 
them to pass off the result of accident as the result of art; every- 
thing clearly is what the artist intended it tobe. . . . The principle 
on which they are executed is simplicity itself.” And, speaking of 
the plate of Angers, Hétel de Pincé, he remarks, “ All construction 
is thoroughly understood and fully explained. Every important 
detail of pilaster, cornice and moulding, every changing direction of 
wall-surface is made quite clearly intelligible, although it may not be 
drawn with the minuteness of the photograph.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s testimony is also very flattering to Mr. George, and 
is in the great art writer’s most characteristic style. He says, “I 
call Mr. George’s work precious chiefly because it indicates an in- 
tense preception of points of character in architecture, and a sincere 
enjoyment of them for their own sake. . . . I call them precious, in 
the second place, because they show very great powers of true com- 
position. .. . Mr. George’s work is precious, lastly, in its fine 
sense of serene light and shade as opposed to the coruscations and 
horrors of common modern attempts in that direction.” 

In the autumn of 1884, Mr. George exhibited at the gallery of the 
Fine Art Society in London, a collection of nearly three hundred 
water-color drawings of scenes in Europe. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and as the leading name in the 
firm of Ernest George and Peto, is well known to our readers as the 
architect of many successful works, and especially as a designer of 
picturesque and charming houses. Two of his architectural draw- 
ings were in the exhibition lately held by the Salmagundi Club in 
New York, and the same were afterward seen among the designs 
shown at the Boston Art Club in a similar exhibition. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& SANDS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 


MESSRS. RENWICK 
MN. YT. 
(Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions.} 

Work on this building began in 1858, and continued, with more 
or less interruption, for more than a score of years before the build- 
ing was sufliciently finished for consecration and occupation. The 
structure is of white marble, and its general dimensions are: nave, 
332 feet long, 96 feet broad; transepts, 140 feet by 96 feet; central 


gable, 156 feet high; western spires to be 328 feet high. 


AT MR. 
ROBERT 
Tuts house is built with lower story of granite in large, bold rub- 


ble from split boulders. Upper story: heavy shingles, with chimneys 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y., FOR WM. E. SPIER, ESQ. 
W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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of red Glens Falls brick, and roof of red slate. The trimmings, lin- 
tels, arches and other cut-stone work are of Longmeadow stone. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MR. WILLIS G. HALE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tue base of the building is polished Quincey granite; above is 
Indiana limestone. Interior: marble wainscot, four feet six inches 
high, above which the finish is Caen stone. Size of building, 27’ 10” 
x 105’. The woodwork throughout is ofmahog any. Cost, including 
ground, $120,000. 


FIREPLACE IN THE CHATEAU DE BLOIS, FRANCE. 





THE BOSTON EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL | 


DRAWINGS.!— II. 


N No. 49 we find a singularly 
gloomy picture, suggesting at 
first a study in charcoal on an 
indigo ground, which turns out to 
be a sketch for the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, by Messrs. 
Burnham & Root, of Chicago. 
The drawing is clever enough, but 
the method, as so often happens, 
was unfortunately chosen; pen- 
i \\. lines in India-ink, washed over 
BAS with sepia, on paper of a deep 
nottled gray tint, giving a char- 
vcter of muddy confusion, which 
' he work, when examined closely, 
certainly does not deserve. The 
oe Sm sombre aspect of this drawing is, 
perLay., be. juan a by its proximity to a frame containing two 
more of Mr. Peabody’s delightful sketches, in his Kate Greenaway 
coloring, near which are two brown-ink drawings of country-houses, 
vy Messrs. Andrews & Jaques. It is hard to criticise these pretty 
little drawings, of designs so picturesque, but one cannot help mourn- 
ing somewhat the almost total absence of foreground. There is such 
a thing as having too much foreground, and the best draughtsmen 
are noticeably careful to keep their landscape accessories in proper 
subordination to the architecture ; but a certain amount of attention 
to such accessories is well repaid by the increased force which can 
be given to the architecture through their means. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no book to do for architects what Harding’s precious 
“ Principles and Practice of Art” las done for painters, in showing 
them how immensely the attractiveness of their drawings can be 
enhanced by the application of a few simple principles of composi- 
tion of lines, and: distribution of light and shade; but much may be 
learned by the study of such drawings as those of Prout, Nash, 
Harding, Haig and some others, and our architecture will not get 
the credit that it deserves until the ghostly or ill-drawn foregrounds 
which usually accompany our sketches give place to a firmer sort of 
indication, used with a knowledge of the influence of all the lines 
and shadows on the architectural design whose beauty they can 
often enhance, subtilely, but powerfully. 

The most important drawing on this side of the room is a large 
pen-and-ink perspective of Messrs. Van Brunt & Howe’s competi- 
tive design for the Boston Public Library, showing, almost at its 
best, the clear, though rather formal rendering, and the earefully- 
studied proportions, which would be expected from them. The wall- 
surface around it is covered with a particularly interesting group of 
drawings, executed in all sorts of ways. Prominent among them 
are Mr. Cabot’s handsome colored drawings of his Virginia house, 
and close by are two most beautiful little color-sketches, by Mr. W. 
R. Emerson. Mr. Walker and Mr. Chamberlin have colored draw- 
ings, one of a house, and the other of the new Cambridge Hospital, 
both good, but both on smooth paper or cardboard, which always 
gives a weak, washy cast to colored drawings made upon it, unless 
an amount of time is spent in picking out details which the impor- 
tance of the subject rarely justifies. Mr. Walker has tried to rem- 
edy this, and give some texture to his picture, by going over the 
tints with a pen and black ink; but the lines are a little coarse, 
and the effect not quite happy. Descending in the scale of finish of 
execution, we find near a sketch by Mr. A. G. Everett, in brown 
ink, with washes of weak color over the ink. The design of the 
building shown is extremely pretty and picturesque, and, notwith- 
standing the slightness of the rendering, the drawing has a round- 
ness, from the skilful strengthening of the tints and shadows toward 
the centre, which is very pleasing. Two more drawings next in 
order are in plain line. One, by Mr. Cass Gilbert, of a country 
house near St. Paul, has a little too much poplar-tree for the best 


















little thrown into the background; and the other, also of a country 
house, by Mr. Harlow, would be attractive if its author had not hit 


heaven upon a cloud into his picture. If well-regulated, this would 
not have been so bad a notion, but in the present instance the cloud 
seems to have become uncontrollable, and to have knocked a piece 
out of the gable of the house, so that the effect is not so dignified as 
it might be. 





+ Continued from No. 533, page 125. 


Near this we find two out of three or four particularly interesting 
drawings by Messrs. Rotch & Tilden. Although these are not the 
first that we have encountered, we like them the best, especially the 
nearest one —a perspective view of the exterior of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, at Mattapan, which is all that a country church 
should be — sincere, quiet and picturesque. Another church at Bar 
Harbor, shown by the same architects, although pretty in treatment 
and outline, shows a large, square, shingled tower at the crossing of 
nave and transepts, which, rising above the stone walls, suggests too 
obviously a translation from a familiar stone form to one of wood to 
be quite satisfactory. 

Passing over a number of drawings which call for no special com- 
ment, we come to a perspective drawing, in brown ink, of Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns’s Unitarian Association Building. The drawing 
is by no means as attractive as the building; the vanishing-points 
are taken much too near together, and the perspective is, in conse- 
quence, so violent as to give an effect of distortion; and the brown 
ink rendering is treated in a way which might be successful with 
black, but in the feebler color is disagreeably spotty and ineffective. 
It is a peculiarity of brown ink that, when laid on thickly, it dries 
nearly black, while a thinner stratum remains brown; and a cross- 
hatched shadow, like those in the foreground of this sketch, espe- 


| cially when made with heavy strokes, presents, when dry, the appear- 


| ance of a network of warm, brown lines, dotted over, where the 


lines cross and a double layer of ink is deposited, with black 
specks, entirely out of tone with the rest. A few more pretty 
sketches, by Messrs. Andrews & Jaques, Rotch & Tilden, W. R. Emer- 
son and Henry Paston Clark, complete the list of local designs, 
and the remainder of the space allotted to original architectural 
work takes most of its interest from the English drawings of 
Messrs. Norman Shaw, Street, Ernest George, James Brooks and 
Alfred Waterhouse, which were shown in New York, and have 
already been briefly mentioned. One of these, however — the splen- 
did colored perspective, by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, demands some 
further notice. As an example of the application of color toa per- 
spective drawing of a very large building, it is beyond praise, the 
accuracy of the dranghtsman’s touch, and the quietness and beauti- 
ful gradation of the tints, giving an imposing effect to the drawing, 
which is rarely obtained in colored architectural perspectives. It 
is hard to say, on studying the picture, just how its quality of gran- 
deur and atmosphere is obtained, but much seems to depend upon 
the simplicity of the coloring, and the skill with which the sky-tints 
and the local colors are made to melt gradually into each other. As 
is well known, Mr. Waterhouse for many years used but two colors 
— Payne’s gray and warm sepia—in rendering his perspectives, 
and the absolute command which he acquired over the resources of 
these two colors seems to have given him an insight into the capabili- 
ties of the others such as few men possess. 

The last corner of the room is occupied by a collection of designs 
for decoration, and sketches from nature, which show to great advan- 
tage on a wall by themselves. ‘The studies for decoration, although 
interesting, do not fairly represent the attainments of the profession 
in that art, and we hope that another year may see greater space 
devoted to works of the sort. Seven of the drawings are from the 
Tiffany Glass Company, of New York, the best of them being by 
Mr. John L. Du Fais. ‘Two out of the seven, by Mr. C. L. Tiffany 
we tried our best to like, without success. Both of them are 
described as designs for room-decoration, and represent elevations 
of wall surfaces, ornamented in a style which we hope we shall 
never see carried into execution. One of the rooms appears to be 
covered from floor to ceiling with little patterned tiles, diversified 
with large slabs of marbleized slate, while the other presents a mass 
of lead fretwork, and Moorish entrelacs, and stamped tiles, and 
pots, and jugs, and plates, which no one, not endowed with a strong 
| constitution, could live among for a week without injury to his nerves, 

Mr. Du Fais’s drawings, at least some of them, show a percep- 

tion of the value of repose to the eye, and one, representing 

a design for the decoration of a Music Hall, gives a novel and most 

beautiful scheme of color, shown in a very effective sketch. Mr. 

Treadwell, who contributes three drawings, hardly does justice in 

them to his skill as a decorator. Although the scheme of color in 

one of them, a design for decoration in a theatre in Buffalo, is 
clever and characteristic ; it is shown in a sketch so glaring and 
coarse as to offend persons who would probably applaud warmly 
the executed work. Another drawing, a sketch for a stained win- 
dow, is much better, but in no way striking. After these, some 
studies of color decoration in various styles, made by Mr. E. Eldon 
Deane, as a part of his work in one of the classes of the London 
Architectural Association, most deserve attention. Although they 


| make no pretense to originality, they are cleverly executed, and show 


| an appreciation of the real beauty of colored patterns that one 


i c é . | among our associations of young architects. 
upon the idea of representing his floor-plan as descending out of | : ° 


: s 7 | does not often find in students, and which cannot be acquire ' 
good of the architecture, which seems excellently intended, although a | > annot be acquired by 


the simple copying of plates out of Owen Jones or Racinet. It is a 
pity that some such exercises as this should not be introduced 
There is nothing more 
grateful to a man, tired with his day’s work, than an hour’s happi- 
ness among beautiful combinations of color; and in these days of 
household decoration there is no accomplishment more profitable to 
a young architect than the art of combining colors and patterns with 
skill. ‘I'o give point to this reflection, we need hardly do more than 
| refer to two drawings, hung on the wall near Mr. Deane’s frame 
! which bear the modest title of “ Studies of Book Illumination.” It 
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is evident that their author unites excellent intentions with his mod- 
esty, but here our praise must stop. One of the “illuminations” 
shows a dark-blue ground, “ powdered,” we suppose we must say, 
with little suns, and moons, and stars in shell silver, and traced with 
lines of lettering in the same medium. So far as we can discern, 
there is neither beginning, middle nor end to the composition, nor 
interest to the color, although this is nicely laid. The other illu- 
mination is, however, worse. In this the artist seems to have had 
the unfortunate idea of combining a richly-colored initial, on a vel- 
lum-colored page, with “powderings” in brown ink. These, by 
another unfortunate inspiration, take the form of little knots, and 
cobwebs, and stars scattered over the paper, interspersed with the 
image of a very rickety and ill-drawn tall clock, a baid-headed bust 
just falling off the top of the same clock, and some other indications 
of dilapidated furniture, all in brown ink, with spots and clouds of 
shadow here and there, which combine with the other brown-powder- 
ings to produce an effect reminding one more of the illuminations 
executed by flies on the pages of the old almanacs in country-hotels 
than any work of human art. One cannot help applauding Mr. 
James for his efforts to accomplish something in the beautiful art of 
illumination, but he has still a good deal to learn on the subject, and 
if he will continue his study, with the help of such examples as may 
be found reproduced in Delamotte’s and some other books, and in 
the original in the Harvard College Library and elsewhere, with 
the taste and perseverance which he has shown in these works of his, 
hs will sooa be able, from the height of real knowledge and skill, 
to laugh at his own early efforts. 

The remaining wall-space in the room is filled with sketches from 
nature, by various architects. The first four on the list, as well as 
two or three others near by, are by that veteran in the profession, M. 
César Daly, of Paris, for many years Government architect, and 
manager of several admirable technical journals. The drawings 


are all of bits from the cathedrals of Alby or Chartres, and show a | 


facility in sketching, and an appreciation of picturesque effect, 
which French architects very rarely possess. It is true that, when 
one takes the trouble to acquire it, as Viollet-le-Duc did, his work is 
qitite equal to that of his foreign brethren, but since the time of 
Viollet-le-Duc and Daly, the art of sketching seems to have been 
almost forgotten in France. There is one other French sketch, by 
Daban, which has the usual characteristics of such attempts, being 
stiff and cold, like the architectufal backgrounds of the early Ital- 
ian painters. Among the other sketches, most of which are very 
pretty and well-drawn, the most noticeable, perhaps, are five by 
Mr. Stanford White, of New York. These, like most architects’ 
sketches, vary greatly in style and mode of execution, the natural 
tendency of amateurs, who have little opportunity to do such work, 
being to try all sorts of methods and mediums. In some respects, 
the best of the five is a sketch of Rouen, from St. Catherine’s Hill. 
There is the trifling difficulty about it, considered from a topograph- 
ical point of view, that it is not very evident what part of the picture 
is intended to represent Rouen; but a dusky semblance of two 
square towers and a tall spire projecting from a large mottled wash 
ot neutral tint, reassures us on this point, and we can then turn, 
with a clear conscience, to the enjoyment of the picturesqueness of 
the drawing. Although nothing but a sketch, colored with a sparing 
hand over a pencil-outline on tinted paper, there is a fire in the way 
in which the shadows are dispersed over the picture, and an inspi- 
ration in the beautiful drawing and coloring of the clouds and sky, 
which bring one back to them again and again. Probably half the 
people who look at the sketch remark that it is “like Turner;” 
and so it is, but the shadowy silhouette of the cathedral in the middle 
distance, which, vague as it is, conveys the impression of the actual 
building with striking fidelity, makes it not a painter’s, but an archi- 
tect’s sketch, and one in which all architects may take great satis- 
faction. The best of Mr. White’s other sketches is one in pen-and- 
ink, over light washes of brown ink. The subject, an old tower with 
a curious entasis, is singularly picturesque, and the combination of 
the washed-tints, with pen-work so fine as to resemble etching, is 
very successful, far more so than the coarse and would-be dashing 
specimens of the same style of work which are seen elsewhere on the 
walls. Next to Mr. White's, it would be difficult to say which are 
the prettiest and most interesting sketches, out of the seventy-eight 
presented to our inspection. A few, however, are particularly 
noticeable for the success with which some special method is tried ; 
amoung these being one by Mr. C. Howard Walker, showing a corner 
of St. Mark’s Church in Venice, and done in color on egy-shell 
paper. This sort of paper, though very rarely used by sketchers, is 
particularly well-adapted to their purposes. A pencil gives a force 
of shadow on it which is impracticable with any ordinary paper, 
while color, owing to its absorbent auality, dries upon it with pecu- 
liar softness, giving at once a finish of effect, due to the absence of 
the rough edges produced by the drying of a tint on more highly- 
sized paper, which admirably adapts it to the hasty coloring over a 
pencil-outline, which most architects prefer to the more tedious meth- 
ods of work. Another drawing, perhaps equally successful, in a dif- 
ferent style, is one by Mr. R. D. Andrews, in delicate washes, 
heightened with body-color, over a pencil-outline on blue-gray paper. 
Unlike one of Mr. Stanford White’s, in the same style, but done on 
paper so dark that no coloring could make it cheerful that did not 
cover it all up, Mr. Andrews’ picture is delightfully pearly and soft, 
the half-tint of the ground being just deep enough to bring out the 


liguts clearly, without confusing itself with the shadows. 








STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE.1— IIL 


\ HE most interesting branch of study in 
C “F* connection with the Renaissance is, un- 
‘ doubtedly, the development of the ara- 
besque; for in no section of their ornamental 
work did the revivalists so excel as in the deco- 
ration of the panels of the ante. Ante, or the 
slightly projecting fronts of the side walls of 
Classic edifices, first appeared in a plain form 
in Grecian architecture, but they eventually de- 
veloped into a sort of subsidiary column. The 
Greeks never crowned them with a capital, but 
provided them with a peculiar base and cap- 
ping, which, in the Grecian temples, were car- 
ried along the intervening walls, thus giving 
them the appearance of sustaining the archi- 
traves, or cross beams, which were between the 
columns and the walls. The Grecian architects, 
with their accustomed restraint in the use of 
ornament, did not think well to panel or fill-in 
these pilaster-like piers with carved decoration, 
There are, however, sundry indications of poly- 
chromatic treatment, and, doubtless, that em- 
bellishment first suggested to the Romans, the 
purloiners of Greek art, the capabilities of 
these flat half-columns for such enrichment as 
we shall consider in this chapter. 

To fully understand the scope of arabesque 
treatment, it should be traced from its origin ;— 
and here we may remark, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, that the term “arabesque” must 
not be taken to indicate that Arab art has any- 
thing to do with this class of ornament. The 
name, which is, we think, unfortunate, was prob- 
ably suggested by the similarity of such work 
to some of the elements in the Saracenic style. 
It really means nothing more than a panel, 
generally sunk, filled with all sorts of forms, 
more or less conventionally treated. 

Although the examples which are shown 
herewith are mostly selected from the panels of 
ante, the arabesque is by no means confined to 
the enrichment of half-columns. It crops up in all sorts of places — 
as we shall see by-and-by — wherever there is an excuse for a sculp- 
tured surface. Going back to its very beginning, we find that the 
Greeks practically offered a premium for its developments in the flat 
inviting surfaces of their ante. The Romans, with their love of 
display and elaboration, gladly seized upon these half-columns and 
pilasters, dressed them up with capitals, provided them with richly- 
moulded bases, and altogether encouraged their adoption, both within 
and outside their principal buildings. It is instructive to notice how 
the old Romans eschewed nearly all the simpler forms of Greek art, 
and nearly always utilized the most florid. It is, we know, somewhat 
the fashion, especially among purists, to decry this selection, or per- 
version — as they call it —of pure Greek into sensuous Roman. No 
doubt the Romans did eventually lose that delicate artistic perception 
—if they ever had it — which was so characteristic of the Greeks ; 
but, when all is said and done, it is somewhat refreshing, after a pro- 
longed study of the severity and comparative nakedness of old 
Athens, to turn to the richly-clothed Rome of the Casars. We 
would not for one moment throw a stone at the restful simplicity of 
early Classicism, for its unique beauty is beyond dispute; but when 
one becomes familiar with its score or so of arbitrary details, the 
artistic appetite may be excused if it yearns for further food for 
digestion. We are not alone in thus resenting the finality of Greek 
ornament. In arecent lecture, Mr. William Morris, a great admirer 
of antiquity, remarked: “ When we think of all that Classical art 
represents, and all that it hides and buries of its pretensions and its 
shortcomings, surely we shall not accuse the Fates too loudly of 
blindness for overthrowing it, or think that the confusion and misery 
of the times that followed it was too great a price to pay for fresh life 
and its token, change of the forms of art which express men’s thoughts. 

“ The pattern designs of Greek art, under a system which forbade 
any meddling with figure-work by men who could not draw the human 
figure unexceptionably, must have been the main resource of their 
lower artists, whom we call artisans. They are generally, though 
not always, thoroughly well fitted for the purpose of decoration 
which they are meant to serve, but neither are, nor pretend to be, of 
any interest in themselves; they are graceful, indeed, where the 
Assyrian ones are clumsy, temperate where those of Egypt are over- 
florid; but they have not, and do not pretend to have, any share of 
the richness, the mastery, or the individuality of Nature, as much of 
the ornament of the earlier periods, and most of that of the later, 
have had. I must ask you not to misunderstand me, and suppose 
that I think lightly of the necessity for the due and even severe sub- 
ordination of architectural ornament; what I do want you to under- 
stand is, that the constant demand which Greek art made for perfec- 
tion on every side was not an unmixed gain to it, for it made renun- 
ciation of many delightful things a necessity, and not unseldom drove 
it into being hard and unsympathetic.” 


























Fig. i. 





+ Continued from page 29, No. 525. 
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We need not pursue Mr. Morris’s argument farther, but may pro- 
ceed at once to observe how the Roman, and, later on, the Renais- 
sance artists filled their panels with “a share of the richness, the 
mastery and the individuality of Nature,” and we do not know of a 
finer fragment as showing the determination of the former in this 
direction than that which is shown in Figure 2 of the present series 
of illustrations. We came across it in the gardens of the Villa Med- 
ici at Rome, finely executed in Greek marble, and it shows as vig- 
orous a treatment of the acanthus as could well be conceived. Speak- 
ing of the acanthus, it is worth while to notice, en passant, that the 
Greeks adopted the acanthus spinosus, or narrow prickly acanthus, 
while the Romans usually displayed a preference for the acanthus 
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Fig. 2. 


mollis, or soft acanthus, the brank-ursine of Great Britain. Here, 
then, in this Classical fragment, we have the beginnings of the ara- 


besque, and though the artists of the Renaissance, many centuries | 


later, produced more prolific designs and added a variety of fancies, 
it is doubtful whether they ever handled a piece of scroll-work in a 
more masterly manner than this. A careful examination of the 
sketch will reveal the presence of birds, insects and reptiles, variously 
disposed among the foliage, — most of them are headless, for the 
drawing exactly represents the carving as it now exists; but suffi- 
cient is left to show that the old Romans, long before the cinque- 





cento, ues such little creatures for the enrichment of the ara- 
besque. In this example, and otlftrs of a similar nature, we certainly 


get the motif of much of the charming decoration which developed 
some centuries later. 

Another source from which the Renaissance borrowed inspiration 
for this particular class of enrichment was the frescos which 
adorned the domestic interiors of old Rome. Although the ruins of 
Pompeii were not discovered until the eighteenth century, there 
were, doubtless, in other parts of Italy, many scraps of similar poly- 
chromatic decoration still extant during the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and such scraps revived, like the seed in the 
mummy-cases of old Egypt which, though buried for centuries, when 
replanted brought forth plentifully. When once the stolidity and 
gloom of the intervening, the Middle Ages commenced to give way 
before the esthetic revival, the new zeal for classical studies soon 
began to show results in the brightened appearance of palatial Italian 
interiors. This spirit of regeneration, which was then bubbling up 
| in artistic, as well as social life, seized upon the arabesque as a con- 
venient outlet for its surplus juvenescence. Not only in the matter 
of carving, but also in the more facile method of painting, this par- 
ticular form of enrichment flourished considerably. The adventi- 
tious discovery of the Baths of Titus caused walls and ceilings to be 
covered with colored decorations of the sort there revealed. All 
kinds of objects were siezed upon and combined, simply for the pur- 
pose of obtaining pleasing effects of form and color. Vegetables, 
and rare vessels, men and masks, shields, and even miniature ships 
| were all thrown together, or rather arranged together, to produce 
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happy effects of light and shade. Even the immortal Raphael lent 
himself to this branch of art, and the celebrated decorations which 
delight us in the Loggie of the Vatican show us how far he was 
carried away by this revival of the Pagan esthetic principle. No 
wonder that previous styles, with their combination of well-worn 
lines and perpetually-recurring easily-recognizable borderings, seemed 
monotonous beside the fresh and highly colored conceits of Raphael, 
his pupil Giulio Romano, and others of that unfettered school. 

Enough has, perhaps, now been said to indicate the ancient sources 
of the arabesque, and to show that the same elements are at the service 
of any designer who would do as the artists of the revival did: 
design a Renaissance panel of his own. “ But why trouble about 
studying or following these classical originals? Such research must 
be antagonistic to originality!” may be the remark of some of our 
restive readers. We may answer the exclamation before the query, 
and we cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Ralph N. 
Wornum, one of the most clear and concise of our English writers 
on style: “ The same ornamental types may be used in the develop- 
ment of new styles —the distinction of style depending not so much 
on the types themselves, as on the mode of using them.” 

Then, as to the necessity of troubling to understand and follow 
old details, it will by this time be obvious that no design which is not 
clearly Classic in its motif can appropriate the name of Renaissance. 
“ What’s in a name?” some may inquire, with our immortal bard. 
We are compelled to answer: “ Much, every way, as regards style.” 
A lady’s bonnet may be ever so graceful in shape, or choice in color- 
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ing, but if it be made up contrary to all the canons of millinery, and 
have not yet received the Parisian 
seal of authority, your lady of fash- 
ion will have none of it. Style, it 
must be confessed, is subject to 
similar conditions, although we can- 
not too constantly assert that  pri- 
mary lines need not interfere with 
even a prodigality of original devel- 
opment. But example is ever 
better than precept, and we can, by 
the aid of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, see how the Renaissance 
designers put all these generalities 
into practice. We shall find that 














less imitations of what previously 
existed in such old panels as figure 
2, the manner of reapplication 
gave opportunity for the introduc- 


not to be found in any prior designs. 
The remark specially applies to the 
later period of the Renaissance 
style, which must be considered ina 
subsequent chapter; in the mean- 
time we can glance at a few of 
the simpler forms of the ara- 
besques, which were in vogue dur- 
ing the earlier days of the Renais- 
sance. The cloisters of the Con- 
vent Araceli, near the Capitol 
at Rome, contain some such unpre- 
tentious examples. We select 
} figures 1, 3, 4, 5, as useful stud- 
ies of elementary pilaster decora- 











tion. In these designs, well-worn 
; scrolls are combined with vase 
form: J-oenery. wheat, and even sea- 
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weed, and while each design differs from the others, there is a general 
balance of detail which is most satisfactory. This convent contains 
a large variety of such unaffected enrichment. 


tion of many elements which are | 








Asa specimen of something more florid, in which the acanthus 
plays a leading part, we may direct attention to Figure 6, which was 


| sketched from a white-marble pilaster, in the interesting church of 


St. Maria del Popolo at Rome. There is in this very little departure 
from the Roman style, but still it is essentially Renaissance in 
arrangement. 

The remaining example, Figure 7, is a portion of a white-marble 
pilaster found in the ruins of Adrian’s Villa, near Tivoli, and will 
be useful as affording further illustration of the foregoing remarks. 
It is evident that the designers of these examples had not the cour- 
age to graft many of their own ideas on the classic parent-stem. 
Examples showing how this restraint was finally thrown off, until the 
triumphs of the cinque-cento were achieved, must be reserved for 
another chapter ou arabesques; in the meantime, and as a useful 


| . . r 
preparation for the next chapter, we may quote Mr. Wornum: 
while the leading lines are more or | 


“The cinque-cento, as a critical distinction of styles, does not 
merely imply sixteenth-century art, but a particular art of the six- 
teenth century. ‘The term Renaissance is sufficiently definite for a 
mixed style, more especially as this style belongs to several ages 
and countries, though more particularly to France, where it has pre- 
vailed almost to the exclusion of every other style, but it is of strict 
Italian origin. There are, accordingly, four Italian styles of the 


| revival —the tre-cento, the quattro-cento, the pure cinque-cento, and 


the mixed cingue-cento or Renaissance. There is one French style 
of the period—the Renaissance, the same as the mixed cinque- 
cento, of Italy; and there is one English style, the Elizabethan, 
which is the English Renaissance. Minor modifications it is unnec- 
essary to notice here. We have made this cursory enumeration 
for the sake of defining the cinque-cento itself, as practised by 
Augustino Busti and others, more particularly in the north of 
Italy, towards the middle of the sixteenth century; the school of 
Julio Romano, at Mantua, developed it in painting. The prevail- 
ing spirit of this style, aiming at a revival of the gorgeous decora- 
tions of Rome, naturally threw out all those peculiar, arbitrary 
forms which are never found in ancient examples, as the scrolled 
shields and tracery; and on the other hand, elaborated to the 
utmost the most conspicuous characteristics of Greek and Roman 
art, especially the acanthus-scroll, and the grotesque arabesques, 
abounding with monstrous combinations of human, animal and vege- 


| table forms in the same figure or scroll-work, but always character- 


ized, whatever the materials, by an extrem@ beauty of line. Every 


| natural form, and every conventional or ornamental form of antiq- 


uity, is admissible in the pure cinque-cento; ‘it has also this feature 
—a beautiful variation of ancient standard types, as the anthemion, 
etc., which occur not only as we find them in ancient examples, but 


_ as Italian plants also, treated in the order of the ancient examples. 


The cinque-cento is considered the culminating style in ornamental 
art, as presenting the most perfect forms and the most pleasing vari- 
eties — nature and art vying with each other in their efforts to attract 
and gratify the eye. It appeals only to the sense of beauty; all its 
efforts are directly made to attain the most attractive effects, without 
any intent to lead the mind to an ulterior end, as is the case with 
the Byzantine and other symbolic styles. ‘The cinque-cento forms 
are supposed to be symbols of beauty only, and it is a remarkable 
concession to the ancients that the moderns, to attain this result, were 
compelled to recur to their works. And it is only now in the con- 
templation of this consummate style that the term ‘ Renaissance’ 
becomes quite intelligible. The Renaissance, or re-birth of orna- 
ment, is accomplished in the cinque-cento; still the term is not alto- 


| gether ill-appropriated to the earlier styles, as these were really the 


stepping-stones to the cinque-cento.” J. Witviams Benn. 





Trapitions Revatinc To Utm Catueprav. — Flush with the main 
wall of the church uprises the tower, an elegant mass of late Decorated 
Gothic, in which is carried out to greater completeness the idea devel- 
oped by Master Erwin, at Strasbourg, of pilaster strips before the deeper 
lying windows, thus effectuating in the tower the idea started by the 
porch. In this tower, which is easily ascended and which commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding plains and the distant Swabian Alps, 
hang a large number of bells, all bearing names indicative of their pur- 


pose Some have long been silent, among them one named the “wine 


| bell,” once rung nightly at 10 o’clock for the purpose of fetching the 


male population home from the tavern. On the top is a quaint Latin in- 
scription commemorating the foolhardiness of the Emperor Maximilian, 
a lover it would seem, of foolhardy deeds — for Innsbruck has a cognate 
tale to tell — who, ascending this tower, in 1495, leaped upon the para- 
pet,and balancing himself on one leg, swung round the other in mid-air; 
a truly royal form of recreation. In the tower too, is kept a typical 
“Ulm-head,” the largest tobacco pipe probably ever made, excepting 
always her majesty’s in St. Katherine’s docks. Tradition telleth that 
a student from Tiibingen once smoked it empty aftera steady pull of 
nine hours. Tradition telleth not how the student felt afterward. On 
the roof of the nave sits the image of a huge sparrow, known as the 
“ Ulmer-Spatz,” a figure that has sat here from time immemorial as a 
memento to the Ulmers of the stupidity of their forebears, who needed 
a bird to show them that a beam carried crosswise could not enter into 
a narrow gate.— English Illustrated Magazine. 
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[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who jor- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. | 


THE PERMEABILITY OF METALS BY GASES. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., March 6, 1886. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — As in the study and practice of medicine, so in the 
study of architecture, there is continuously making itself evident a 
factor which has a most discouraging effect on the student. The 
subscriber alludes to the occasional necessity which arises for dis- 
possessing one’s mind of some theory previously supposed to be 
founded on indisputable facts; and, what is still harder, the deci- 
sion for one’s self of some point concerning which acknowledged 
authorities differ. In fact, in these days of scepticism, how easy is 
it to sympathize with Sir Walter Raleigh, when, on the occasion of a 
dispute with some friend about a scene which both had witnessed, 
Raleigh exclaimed, as he threw his manuser ipt into the fire: “If I 
cannot believe my own eyes, how can I expect posterity to believe 
my writing?” For such reasons as these [ am tempted to impose 
on your valuable space, by requesting some standard authority in 
revard to the mooted question as regards the permeability of wrought 
and cast iron by carbonic oxide. This point is discussed in your 
issue of August 8, 1885, and the authority there is not definite, 
namely, “ A Correspondent of the Metal Worker, statements of 
his experiments go to show that the theories advanced by manufac- 
turers of wrought-iron furnaces are not sustained by actual facts. 
On the other hand, good authorities — among them Geo. F. Barker, 
M.D., Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Yale College, state that 
carbonous oxide passes readily through heated cast-iron. Will you 
not give us some authority for the right of this question — something 
that can be taken without shadow of doubt? 

Respectfully, E. B. RuTLepGe. 

THE only authority for the statement that oxide of carbon will pass 
through the pores of cast-iron is, we believe, found in a report made to the 
French Government by two celebrated chemists, MM. Deville and Troost, 
who heated a cast-iron cyjinder, containing substances capable of genera- 
ting carbonic oxide, nearly to a white heat, and, after a long time, suc- 
eded in finding a trace of carbonic oxide in the air outside the cylinder. 
iis, they thought, established the theoretical permeability of cast-iron by 
s, although the amount passed through was, at best, so nearly infi- 
nitesimal that the experiment would h¢ had no great practical value. 
rheir report was published, as being of scientific interest all over the world, 
and derived great authority from the eminent names attached to it. The 
same experiment has, however, been repeated many times since, with a 
very different result. We have read in some foreign scientific journal, 
whose name we forget, that, where the test was made with proper care, no 
trace of carbonic oxide has ever since been found outside the cylinder, and 
that it is now generally agreed among chemists that Deville and Troost 
must have been misled, either by some defect in their casting, or by the 
production of carbonic oxide from the carbon in the superficial portion of 
the iron itself. After all, the matter is of no great practical importance, 
although the manufacturers of wrought-iron furnaces try to persuade their 
customers that itis. There are few cast-iron furnaces properly managed, 
in which the draught inward toward the smoke-pipe is not always so pow- 
erful as to counteract any tendency of tne carbonic oxide in the fire-pot to 
get out of the furnace, instead of going up the chimney, and still fewer 
wrought-iron furnaces in which it could not get out, not through the pores 
of the iron, but through the yawning chinks in the construction, if it should 
ever feel disposed to do so. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 














THE EFFECT OF STRIKES ON BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
To THE Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— The present agitation of the “Knights of Labor,” 
the strikes in various parts of the country and the question of labor 
generally is undoubtedly of so much interest to you that you may 
take some notice of the way this agitation affects the building inter- 
ests. Our daily papers, particularly partisan papers, do not seem to 
have the moral courage to treat the subject fairly. Their editerials 
are written to court favor for Blaine and Butler and not to tell the 
artisans what is to their real interest. You may be able to render 
the community some service by asking the members of the architec- 
tural profession to furnish you with information as to the effect upon 
them of the strikes. 

I, for one, have already lost considerable work by it. Two weeks 
ago I was called upon by a very wealthy man and asked to prepare 
plans for a large block of houses which he proposed to erect as a 
permanent investment. Yesterday he countermanded his order on 
account of the strikes; he said it was not safe to go ahead with 
building, as the good builders were not willing to take contracts 
except at very high prices; besides he would expose himself to 
annoyances of the strikers, which he could avoid by investing in Gov- 
ernment bonds; he would not invest in railroads or buildings so long 
as the Knights of Labor made such unreasonable demands. I know 
of two similar instances of the stoppage of building, and I have no 
doubt that other architects meet with similar experiences, and I 
doubt whether we can have prosperity in “our line ” so long as these 
agitations retain the formidable influence they exercise. ‘The same 
may be said of many other branches of the industrial fabric. Large 
moneyed-corporations, like insurance companies and similar institu- 
tions will not be prevented from building, the people connected with 








them rarely spend their own money in these enterprises, but the 
average capitalist at present will not readily engage in a building 
enterprise. ‘The workman ought to be made to understand that this 
state of affairs must eventually react to their disadvantage, but the 
greatest sufferers will be a large class of professional men. Work- 
men can easily “ pull up stakes” and go elsewhere if he cannot get 
work where he is, but men like myself cannot do so. se Fe 

There are many architects and builders who could tell interesting stories 
about strikes and trades-unions, and many more who would be glad to hear 
those stories. While it is true that labor troubles check building fora time, 
we think that in the long run the demand for houses is sure to be supplied 
somehow. Most architects know that there is apt to be more building when 
prices are the highest, and nothing is needed except the settlement of the 
uncertainty caused by the prospect of labor disputes to restore the course of 
affairs to its normal condition.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


SHEET-METAL GAUGES. 
PHILADELPAIA, March 19, 1886. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— We note the letter in your issue of March 13th, 
signed “ Committee-Man,” in reference to the measurement of differ- 
ent metals mostly used in building, and beg leave to enclose a list of 
metals which are generally sold by the gauges under which they are 
arranged. 

There is a difference of from one to two numbers between Stubbs’s 
and Brown & Sharpe’s gauges, Stubbs’ being the lighter of the two. 
Although the different materials mentioned are bought and sold 
almost exclusively by the gauges under which they are placed, it is 
always safe to order or specify by the micrometer-caliper gauge, 
which gives the thickness in decimal parts of an inch, and is, there- 
fore, always standard and exact. 

There is very little difference between the London, Birmingham 
and Stubbs gauges, all being used together. The London gauge is 
the gauge used where very fine numbers are required. All these 
gauges vary in capacity from No. 0000 to No. 40. 

Some materials (such as sheet-zinc for instance) have a special 
cauge of their own. 

There are other gauges which we have not mentioned, because 
they are very little used. 


Yours very truly, MERCHANT & Co. 


BROWN & SHARPE’S GAUGE. STUBLS’S GAUGE. 


Sheet Brass, 
Brazed Brass Tubes, 


S! eet-Copper, 
Sheet-Iron, 


7 Bronze “ Galvanized-Iron, 
66 Copper “ Brass Wire 
t , 
German Silver Sheets, Copper Wire, 


nic Wire, Tinned-Iron Wire, 
Electrical Copper Wire Galvanized-Iron Wire, 
bare and covered). Iron Wire, 

Telegraph and Telephone Wire, 
Seamless Brass Tubing, 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 
Kalameined Iron, 
Tinned Iron. 


TIN PLATE— Thickness of 
IC is equal to No, 29 Stubbs’s Gauge, 
1X 6 “6 OOF ‘ ‘ 
XX “oe ee ee %G “ ce 
IXXX . ie ” 
IXXXX " Se “ ‘ 
DC ee “e “eé 298 “ec 
DX ‘ “ & 96 “ “ 
DXX ‘6 “Ke Og “ “ 
DxXxXX “ce ee ce 93 “ce “ce 
oe “ -, sc oe 
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PALM-TREES AS AN ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION. 
To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs —On receipt of the American Architect for February 
13, Mr. James C. Mills, Consulting Geologist, Quincy, Plumas 
County, California, wrote to the author of “ The Holy Houses, or Solo- 
mon’s Té mple,” the following letter in which he speaks of the palm- 
trees as an architectural decoration; probably Mr. Mills thought of 
the words in the American Architect, that, on the temple and house 
of the king, “ the bean-pole palms do not amount to much.” 

QuINCY, PLUMAS Co., CAL., March 6, 1886. 

Dear Mr. Paine,— The drawings of palm-trees from the monuments 
will be truly interesting. They will be, I suppose, abstractions from 
the date-palm; am I right? I have not seen that particular palm at 
its best, but the palms of the West Indies dnd South America are, 
perhaps, the most impressive features of the scenery there. They are 
wonderfully varied in form, from the lithe, reed-like rattan-palm to the 
royal-palm, rising like a gigantic column; and still there is a unity to 
the impression they make everywhere, just as the grasses, varied as 
they are, speak always with a certain similarity in the tone of their 
voice. 

Professor Agassiz gives an idea of their unity and variety on page 
334, and following, of “A Journey in Brazil,” and the frontispiece to the 
same book ; and the pictures of the royal-palm on the pages following 
pages 60 and 61 give as much of the effect of palms as any engravings 
I can recall. 

Of all I have seen in the tropics and warmer temperate zones, the 
palms have left the most vivid impression on my mind, and the most 
pleasant. 
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Now I shall be glad to see what the Egyptians of old time auth 
draw when they tried to figure forth the impression which the palms | 
made on their minds. 

The palms are generally of such graceful proportions that you do 
not appreciate their mere size. I remember well how astonished I was 
to findy what a forest I was in when I first got up by aid of ladders and 
rope ir'to the top of a cocoanut palm-tree, and when, too, I found that 
the bunch of nuts I had sawed off from the tree would not go whole 
into a hogshead. I wanted to take them to the museum at Cambridge. 

The picture of the vista down the Alley of Palms, facing page 61 
of Agassiz’s book, gives an idea of the effect of palms arranged in rows, 
as they were on the walls of the temple. Mrs. Agassiz says, “I wish it 
were possible te give in words the faintest idea of the architectural 
beauty of this colonade of palms with their green crowns meeting to 
form the roof. Straight, firm, and smooth as stone columns, a dim 
vision of colonades ir some ancient Egyptian temple rises to imagina- 
tion as looks down the long vista.” These eloquent words recall, 
but do not express, the beautiful memory of that colonade of palms in 
my mind — I almost said in my heart, for, like the best impressions of 
nature generally, this one goes more than mind deep. 

What abstractions of the palm the Egyptians and Hebrews made I 
do not know, except as represented in your work; but I can conceive of 
no more fitting ornament from the forest or the field for the walls of 
the Temple than an abstraction that would express the impression 
which the palms make upon the feelings. 

I cannot recall that there were any palms in the Holy Land except on 
the low lands about the Lower Jordan, and do not know what palms 
they had in Egypt except the date-palm. 

The author of “ The Holy Houses” would say that the palm-trees 
on the south wall of Beth Jair, the Jewish capitol in the time of Sol- 
omon (Plate G 8) are copied from Layard’s drawings of the stone- 
cut palms on the walls of the ancient Nineveh: of course foreshort- 
ened in Plate G 8. The reader will see that they are conventional- 
ized, are what Professor Mills terms “ abstractions. ” On the 
walls of Beth Jahvah, the temple (Plates G 2, G 3), the author had 
before him the photograph of the palm-tree in Je aan growing in 
sight of the temple’s plateau. The gates, much the largest drawings 
in the book — largest in scale — have the most labored palms (Plates 
H 3, H4). ‘These last fill the entire stone surface. For a conven- 
tionalized palm-tree the leader might look at “ East of the Jordan, 
Merrill, page 51, Castle of Salchad. The writer would gladly have 
filled all three gallery-walls, and the entire front, with palm-trees of 
two or three heights, if he could have found warrant in the Ezekiel 
description; as it was, he drew as many as the language seemed to 
indicate; but in the gates, the palms touch each other, as already 
intimated. ae PAINE. 

THE letter which Professor Paine quotes is a very perfect illustration of 
the inadequacy of duncxiptive words, and also of the way in which the 
same object creates different impressions in different observers. Shortly 
afte r Professor Agassiz’s book was published, we were beguiled into vis | 
the Avenue of Palms which he has done so much to make celebrated, and 
we do not recall ever r having made a sight-seeing trip whi h covered our 
expectations with such an avalanche of dust and ashes. When we read the 


one 





or 
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reviewer's comments on Professor Paine’s book, we thought his phrase, 
*hemoele palms,’’ eminently happy. However, there are palms and 
palms, and we hope to publish, before long, a view of pal m-trees which 
possess almost every quality of grace and architectural] sugg vestiveness. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Mosaic FoR THE AMERICAN CHURCH aT ROME. — The American 
Church in the Via Nazionale at Rome has just been decorated with a 
stupendous Venetian mosiac of a cartoon by Mr. Burne Jones, represent- 
ing Christ surrounded by the celestial company, as described by Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and St. John. In the work which measures 962 square feet 
there are no fewer than sixty figures, some of them three yards high, 
while the reproduction of the grand coloring is regarded as a triumph 
of mosaic art. The difficulties to be overcome in the tints were very 
send for in the composition are represented the sun, the moon, a rain- 
bow, sky, water prophets, evangelists, angles, and the Divinity with all 
its glorie sand attributes. — New York Eve ning Post. 

Baupry’s Pecuniary Rewarps.— Baudry lived too much within 
himself to be a pleasing companion to any one who did not know 


how to draw him out. With any one who did, his conversation was 
enchanting. People generally found him dry and uninviting. In per- 


sonal appearance he was short and dark, had a nose that was a com- 
promise between the straight and aquiline, the blackest and softest 
eyes imaginable, a bilious complexion,and a brow that seemed to ache 
from some secret care. He had very little talent for arranging his 
shop-window or for getting himself puffed, and he was not mercenary. 
The ceiling of the opera-house salon brought him a wretched pecun- 
iary reward. He told me that he did not altogether make more than | 
£800 out of it. When he undertook it he drove no bargain, and he 
was under the delusion that the Lorenzo d’Medici type of art-patron 
was not extinct. Vanderbilt did not pay him very handsomely for the 
beautiful work which he did for the palace of that arch-Dives in Fifth 
Avenue. Nor did the Duc d’Aumale show himself very liberal in the 
sum he paid for the “Conversion of St. Hubert.” The painter also 
had the mortification, when he accepted the order, of learning that he | 
was to bring into the picture members of the Duc’s family whose heads 

do not lend themselves to pictorial effects. Some rivals were furious | 





with Baudry, because his respect for the dignity of his art did not | 
prompt him to re ject the C hantil ly order. This w - nonsense. Art | 


must bring grist to the mill, for which reason those who live by it must | 


extract, as well as they can, money from the pockets of the wealthy. 
Baudry, having a heavy rent to pay, was glad to hold a candle to the 
Orleans princes. In doing so, he obtained numerous orders from opu- 
lent royalists, and the patronage of some great financial barons, and of 
Vanderbilt. They all believed in the connoisseurship of the Duc 
d’Aumale. — London Truth. 


A Deep-Sea Licurnousr.— A few years ago it was proposed by 
Mr. C. Anderson, of Leeds, to construct deep-sea lighthouses in the form 
of a large cylinder of wrought-iron 290 feet long and 36 feet in diame- 
ter, having a tower rising 140 feet above the water, and fitted up asa 
lighthouse. The middle part was to be made unsinkable by a packing 
of buoyant material, and the lowest part was to be ballasted. A 
new plan, invented by the late Captain Moody, has been illustrated 
by a large model constructed at the Barrow Ship-building Company’s 
yard. It consists of a central vessel of iron or steel, divided into 
water-tight compartments, and having four rays projecting from it. 
An iron bulwark runs round the vessel, and scupper-holes are spe- 
cially provided to carry off storm-water. The vessel is anchored by 
four cables running from between the rays; and in deep water the 
cables would be moored to buoys anchored in the sea. In shallow 
water the cables run direct to the mooring-anchors. A telegraph-cable, 
connecting the vessel with the shore, runs through a hole in the centre 
of the hull, as not to be fouled with the anchoring-cables. <A 
lattice-tower of steel starts from the hull, and is to be fitted with a 
lantern 60 feet above the water-line. The length and breadth of the 
central hull in actual practice would be 80 feet. Every acconimoda 
tion forthe lighthouse-keepers and telegraphists would be provided, 
together with a sufliciency of stores. The hull is of an arched or 
curved form to resist the waves better; and, owing to its form and 
mooring, it can also keep its position in any state of wind and tide. 
The model which was recently tried successfully at Barrow is to be 
submitted to the Trinity Board, and sent later on to the Shipping- 
Exhibition at Liverpool. The question of ocean telegraph and light- 
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house stations is, no doubt, a very important one, and it is likely 
enough to be realized in the future. Already we have a step in that 
direction in the case of the light-ship off Walton, Essex, which is in 


communication with the shore by a cable some eight or nine miles long, 
laid by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, and 
worked by telephone and telegraph. Quite recently it did prompt 
service in calling out, and subsequently stopping the district life-boat 
before it put to sea, owing to the fact that the vessel which was in dis- 
tress had succeeded in getting off the “ground” before the life-boat 
was launched. — Engineering. 

Repairninc a Lock-FiLoor.—An ingenious means of makirfg good 
damage done by water getting under a lock-floor, without using coffer- 
dams and laying dry the dock, has been successfully tried on the Zuid- 
Buveland Canal, and is quoted in the “ Foreign Transactions,” pub- 
lished by the Institution of Civil Engineers. The lock in question 
rests on a pile-foundation, supporting a timber floor on which the brick- 
work walls are built. The natural soil consists of fine running sand. 
For some time the earthen backing to the lock-walls was found to be 
giving way, and considerable silting up had taken place in the canal- 
bed, just outside the lock-chamber. A hole was found in the apron of 
the lock-floor, and there was a hollow underneath the floor itself. 
This was at first filled with puddled clay, but it had all been washed 
out again shortly after, and the sinking of the ground continued. 
Coal-tar was then pumped down through a tube near the apron, at the 
upper side of the lock-chamber. This passed under the floor to the 
lower side, showing that continuous hollows existed under the lock- 
floor. An unsuccessful attempt was made to fill these by forcing 
down water and sand. It was then discovered that the timber-piling 
was attacked by teredo-worm, and that even the floor was not free 


from it. In 1882, it was determined to fill the hollows with concrete, 
of one part Portland cement, to five parts sand. Eight holes were 
bored through the lock-floor, and the concrete was forced down 


through a tube so as to completely fill the space between the original 
soil and the underside of the floor. Thirty-seven métres cube of con- 
crete was the quantity used, and this formed a hard mass underneath 
the floor. The traffic was only closed about seven weeks, and the cost 
of the work amounted in all to £177.—The Builder. 





History oF THE TorLonIA Fortune. — The history of Prince Tor- 
lonia, whose death was announced yesterday, is a series of surprises. 
The family were of French origin, and came from Auvergne, the orig- 
inal name being not Torlonia, but Tourlogne. The founder of the 
great banking family was servant to Cardinal Aquaviva, who in his 
will left him a provison for the rest of his life. The valet invested 
the money in lace and needles, and did a good trade with these small 
wares, and was able to educate and push forward his son, who early 
showed decided ability for finance. He was patronized by Pius VL, 
and employed by him to carry out a series of monetary operations, all 


i 


of which were brilliantly successful. The name of Tourlogne was 
now abandoned, and Giovanni Torlonia founded a bank, and money 
multiplied with him. On his death, in 1829, he left his son, Alexan- 


40,000,000 francs. Alexander inherited not 
only his father’s wealth, but also his capacity for business. The 40,- 
000,000 frances invested in the purchase of a monopoly of tobacco, 
stretching over thirty years, increased enormously, and Prince Torlo- 
nia found that, while the other Roman nobles were growing yearly 
more impoverished, money was fructifying in his coffers. He employed 
it in princely hospitality an! in ventures of enormous magnitude, and 
both methods of investment were prosperous. The draining of the 
Lake Fulcino,a work which several of the Roman Emperors had com- 
menced and abandoned, was successfully carried out at a cost of 
000,000 francs, and Victor Emmanuel celebrated this great engineering 
achievement by presenting the Prince with a gold medal specially 
struck for the occasion. The Prince’s enormous wealth passes to his 
daughter, married to one of the Borghese family, who takes the name 
and title of Torlonia. — Pall-Mall Gazette. 
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JACKSON, MINN. The Norwegian Lutherans will 
»} 
commence in the early spring on: 00 church, 
LAKE Forest, IL! A st Presbyterian Church 
is to be built here, after pla cts Cobb & 
Frost, of Chicago, and atatr if between 





600 souls 


$25,000 and 350,000 rhe church will seat . 
besides accom d ms for Sabbath School. It will 
be occupied in the fall. 

NEwWPorT, KY rhe Trustees of the Church of the 
Immaculate Con t ju received plans 


Madison St 


for the con plet 
s work, and 


Over $5,000 has 
the building 
New York, N. Y 


second St., bri 





cost, $40,001 Israel B 
kur Cholim, 0) East 
Broadway; arch 167 and 171 
Broadway. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS The plans for the improvements |} 
in the Baptist Church anticipate an expense of | 
about 36,000. 

Sr. Louis, Mo German Catholic Church, tw y 
brick church; cost, $7,500; architect, Jos. ¢ 





contractors, Kothe & Kattemann. 
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BosToN, MASS tine ved St., from Parsons St., fac 
tory, 6” x 150/ wners, H. Barker & ¢ 
Tremont 8 pposite Frances St., factory, 15’ x 
26’; owner, F. Gord 1 Dexter; architects, Donovar 
( 


Flanagan & 
Pierce Pi., nea 
owner and builder, W. J. Jobling 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ Olave Pl.,e 8, 78’) n Atiant Ave 
two-st’y frame factory, a main building with wings, 





























rravel roof; cost, 55,0 
" Third Ave., e 8,30'n Bergen St three-st’y brick 
breweries, gravel roots sit, $ owne Long 
Island Brewer rhird Ave architect, G. W. Au 
derson; builder, -} Dn, And s ‘ 

Gold St.. w 8, 97’ n Tillary St., four-st’y br ek and 
terra-cotta fa vy; cost, $55,000; owner, Thos. H 
oO Connor; architects, | e & U' nor; builder, 
1. A. Hopper; contractor, T. Overington. 

CuicaGco, Iu Moore & Vehn er, four-st’y fa 
tory North Peoria 5 cost, $26,000; architect, H 
Sierks 

CLINTON, MASS. rhe Big »w Carpet Company of 
Clinton are about build a new mill, 54’ x 2 of 
brick, three st : rt 

GUILFORD, CON? r . ding the 
silk have bee awarde (;oorg W Se ard 
and J. W. Au Work w be begu im! 
diately. The mat riled three stories 

, ‘ , a 
high, 45’ x 110’. a \ \ x 20) 
four stories high. 1 e wil : e eng ) 
and dye houses. 

NASHVILL®, TENN ( a ni née 
st’y planing-m Nos. 1 164 ith | nt S 
New HAVEN, Co B nis t i y.4 x 
x”. Chap ) eal Kat 1 Ave < Zl > oa 
wher, W D arel t. kh. G. Russel 
Brick 8 range S ¢ j yne H \\ 

Fost 

rwo-st'y b x ’ a. x ’ Sta ‘ near 
M Kive - 4 \ arc! 

‘ | W.R 

New York,N. \ s \ TT five-st’y 
by k fa . rr] . ) \ s H. 
Mandileba ] \ > and A. W ‘ . 
Clin s i i loud y.4 \ s 

I h s \ rick ks 
flat t root at, 3 Sa t ‘ 
Kast Eight SU i stW.G s,s [ 

Sq 
Ss vw ler AV 
for gas ame at 
s, kqu Gas Lig ! 
' t hel ti = i 4 V 
‘ s ra" hast Se AV six 
y t A ' \ 
, I \ rth S und S i 
s,D. & J 4 i2 1 ulway 
\ the I i i etil 
n s t 1 subs Ss ag 
\ 1 the i fa k 
t rs N. 4 er 
J Ww e> 18 Sv 
ssary 
Houses 

BABYLON, L, I Foste t } 

R. G. Rals es dent of the Farmers On 
and Trust ¢ i New York, has awarded « 
tracts for t ges, t st $1 Wea 

BALTIMO! M hree-st’v brick stores 
and aw st ests wee Ensor and Gay 
SLs 

Geo. L. UO three-s l ws Chester 
St..s of Monume S 

i. L. Bower ‘ k dw s.,.n s Bowen 

8s ~ ! Sts 

vO-8 rick buildings, e and 

‘ S 
sty t K I ling,s Ww r 

Sts 
e-st’y brick buildings, ws Lin 
Zs Ww Presstmatn St and 4 
three-st brick buildings, 8s # Press an S w 

Linden Ave 

J. T. Elsrode, & three-st’y brick buildings, es Fu 
ton ies 

RK st'y ck lildings, s s Eutaw 
Co ‘ land Eutaw Sts 

os three-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Aisqu Prest and Hoffman Sts 

A nit 16 t st'y brick bu ngs, ss Pres 
ton S ‘ imenc gs I n ur Ave und 
) three-st’y brick buildings, e s Greenmou A ve a 
of Preston St. 

L. Grebb, 5 two-st’y br ildings, ns Hamburg 
St., between Paca St. and Sterrett Alley. 

R. A. Woodward, 4 three-st brick buildings, s s 
North Ave., w of Harf Ave 

Schoenline & Schamburg, 5 two-st’y brick build 


ings,e s Castle St., between Fairmount Ave, and 
Fayette St 
C. A. Pindell, 6 two-st’'y brick buildings, w s 
Stricker St., s of Presstman Mt 
J.S. Young & Co 
ton St., between Elliott i 
D. C. Howell, 2 three-st’y brick br 


rick building, s s Bos 





1esapeake Sis. 
ildings, nw cor 


‘horp and Lee Sts.; and 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 


ps Lee St., in rear. 


J. W. Carter & Co., 9 two-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Bruce Alley,sof Baker St 

Boston Fear, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, n s Twen- 
ty-foot Alley, between Fulton and Monroe Sts., and 
s of Lorman St. 

Matthai, Ingram & Co., two-st’y brick building, ss 
Ohio Ave., between Light and Boyd Sts. 

Chas. H. Callis, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Preston St., commencing 8 w cor. Gay St.; and 2 
brick buildings, ws Gay St., s of Preston 











two-st y 
st. 
J. T. 


Chase St 


arrcher, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
, e@ of Valley St. 

Chas. Hildebrand, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, es 
Chestnut St., between Low and Douglas Sts. 


Boston, Mass.—Cedar St., cor. Highland St., Nos. 106 

112, house, 20” and 24’ x 37’, 4 dwells.; Samuel Ap 
pleton, owner; Julian O. Mason, builder. 

} wood St., near Billings St., house, 20/ x 28’; 


David Turnbull, owner and builder. 
Humphreys St., No. 38, house, 19’ x 31/7; Albion 
owner and builder. 
Dennis St. . 8, house, 20’ and 23’ x 45’; Frank R. 
Perkins, owner; C. A. Jefferson, builder. 
Reedsdale St., near Brighton Ave., house, 19’ x 30/; 
Susan Ringer, owner; Hugh Ringer, builder. 
| is wd St., near Linden St., house, 19’ and 20” x 
13’: Lakin Dunton, owner; D. A. Hamlin, builder. 
near Dorchester Ave., house, 16’ and 
2’ x 49; Louis May, owner; William Edie, builder. 
East Broadway, Nos. 882 and 884, house, 21’ x 53’; 
E. M. White, owner. 
East Sixth St., No. 629, house, 17’ 2/7 and 22’ x 54/ 
), Woodsome, owner and builder. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Fighth St.,ns8 cor. Eighth Ave., 
6 two and three st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
500 for four; $11,000 and $12,000 for others; 
ywner, Chas. Long, 299 Seventh Ave.; builder, J. F. 
Wood 


Hart St., 8 8, 100% « 


Saw ver, 





Dorset St.. 


cost, 





Nostrand Ave., 4 two-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; 
»wner and builder, Thos. E. Greenland, 14 Pulaski 
St.; architect, 1. D. Reynolds. 


CuicaGeo, IL! Justin Ave., 3 two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$10,000; owner, W. Turtle; architects, Wm. Strip- 
pleman & Co, 

Oakley Ave., No, 365, 5 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $30, 





00; owner, G. N. Hull; architect, H. B. Se 


Belleview 
000; owner, S. H. Wheeler; 


Pl., No. 55, three-st’y dwell.; cost, $10, 


architects, Cobb & 
Halsted St., three-st’y dwell.; cost, $10,000; owner, 
Mrs. J. Tarrant; architect, T. Kley. 
‘ ive., No. 317, two-st’y dwells.; 
Delamater; architects, 


cost, 





m owner, F. C, 
brooke & Burnhan 
Larrabee St., 128, two-st’y dwell.; cost, 
owner, T. H. Frank; architect, O. F. Boos 
Eugenia St., 9 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $50,000; 
ywwner, A. Olsen; a itect, H 


M. Hanson. 





Wells St., No. 674, 3 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $15,000; 
wher, A. Olsen. 
} Island Ave., two-st’'y dwell.; cost, $3,500; 


owner, M. Coyne. 
North Halsted St., 
owner, H, 
Ogden Ave., three-st’y dwell.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
J. Smar architect, H. S. Jaffary 
Warren A \ 8 two-st'y dwell.; cost, $6,000; 


two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000; 


wine S. H. Wheeler; architect, I. C, Zarbell. 

Lane Pl., N 1, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $7,000; 
owner, F. Goetz; architect, T. Karls 

Leavitt St., No. , two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000; 

wner and architect, G. Gabel. 


West Tw h St.,2 three-st’y dwells.; cost, $14, 


Kuehl 


v0 whe P. Brennan; architect, W 

Calumet Ave., two st'y dwell.: cost, $10,000; owner, 
I Peudlet itect, Jaffray 

S ron ree-st'y dwells.; cost, $24,000; 





’ , 4 
ywwners, W. H. Thomas & Son; architect, J. H. Car 


W laa son Sf... tw sty dwelis.; cost, $10,000; 
wher, W. Hinchliff; architects, Addison & Co 


maress St., 2 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $7 


Ll. Weeks. 


yner, H 


CINCINNATI, O Hent Lackman, three-st’y brick 
iwe West Sixth St.: cost, $5,000 
Henry Lackman, 5 three-st’y brick dwells, 496 and 


jon West Sixth St.; cost, $18,000, 





I’. McAvoy, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. McMillan 
St. and Park Ave ost, $5,50) 
n Schwab, two-st'y brick dwell., Dexter Ave.; 
Wn Klemp, two-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., 
broom and Freeman Sts.; cost, 3 ( 
n Hauck, four-st’y brick dwe eor. Third and 
Sts.: cost, $15,006 
G. H. lyunkleman, three-st’y brick dwel 1 Kenv 
St st. 34.00 


hree-st’'y brick dwell , cor. Fourth 
harles St cost S4 y ) 


er, four-st’y brick dwell., 





i Vine St. 
lol Krone, three-st'y brick dwell., cor. Second 
ani jlow Sts.; cost, $2,604 

suer, it 
m St.; cost, $5.4 


Wim. Rouie, three-st’y brick dwe 


ek dwell., 


ur-and-one-half-st’y br 


, cor. Fifteenth 


nd Elim Sts.; cost, $4,000, 

H. & S. Pogue, three st’y brick dwell., cor. Me 
millan St. d Gilbert Ave ; cost, $5,000, 

A. Stephave, three-st’y brick dwell., 336 Freeman 
Ave.; cost, 35,(0, 

J. Lakamp, three-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., 
45 Ruttenhouse St.; cost, $2,000. 

John Lindeman, one -and-one-half-st’'y frame 


dwell., Madison St 
DALLAS, TEX. Alex. Sanger of Sanger Bros., New 
York and this place is to build a large house here, 
"x7 from plans by A. Zucker & Co., New York. 


> cost, $2,000, 


f 


DENVER, CoLo.—L. D. Riethman, two-st’y double 
brick dwell., 42’ x 60’, California St.; cost, $6,000; 
H. Dozer, architect 


S. C. Shepard, two-st’y brick dwell., 26’ x 50’; 
Washington St.; cost, $4,500, 

Geo. Meyer, 2 one-st’y brick dwells., 36’ x 60’; cost, 

Mrs. Nelson Forbes, one-st’y brick dwell., 33’ x 48’, 
Kansas Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

G. H. Gray, 2 one-st brick dwells., 22’ x 52’, 
cost, $4,000; Etibrook & Co., architects. 
Fort WAYNE, 

owner, J. A. 

Shrimpton 

Brick house: cost, $5,000; owner, B. R. 
chitects, Kendrick & Shrimpton 
FREEPOR?, L. 1. —Randall & Miller, Brooklyn build- 
will shortly erect 6 two-st’y frame cottages; 
total cost, $18,000. 


Stout St.: 


house; cost, 


Kendrick & 


IND. Frame 
Burrowes; 


$3,200 


architects, 


Noll, ar- 


} ers 





HOBOKEN, N. J.—Edward Mackay intends to build a 
three-st’y frame house, 20’ x 45/, to cost $4,000, from 
plans by Geo. M, Walgrave. 

KANSAS CITy, Mo, — J. 8. Lewis, Elma Ave., frame 
dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

Rk. B. Buftington, Penn St., frame dwell.; cost, 
$2,500. 

M. H. Raymond, Brooklyn St., frame dwell.; cost, 
$4,000, 

LYNN, Mass. — Mr. 8. C. Newhall is to build a house 
at the cor. of Humphrey St. and Ingalls Place. 

MANSFIELD, Mass. — The Manstield Trust Company 
has sold twenty of its building lots recently. Sev 
eral of the buyers ir.tend building this spring. 

MempPuis, TENN.—J. P. Jordan, Georgia and Lauder 
dale Sts., two st’y frame house; cost, $6,000. 

Minter Parker, Hadden Ave., one-st’y 
house; cost, $2,500. 








frame 


Eisfeldt, brick house on 





MILWAUKEE, 
Fourth St.; cost 000, 

W. Bause, brick dwell., Fourth St.; cost, $4,500. 

A. Engelhardt, brick dwell., Central Ave.; cost, 
$6,000, 

Wm. Young, brick dwell., 
$3,000. 

F. L. V« 
cost, $15,000, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —F. W. Finke, two-st’y double 
frame dwell., 1824 and 1826 Fifteenth Ave., 8; cost; 
$3,000. 

Robinson & McErnell, two-st’y frame dwell., 522 
North Humboldt Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

W. B. Page, double two-st'y frame dwell., 25 and 
27 Royalston Ave.; cost, $3,000, 

J. P. Stone, 6 two-st’y frame dwells., 

9 Lendley Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

Reany & Nolan, two-st’y frame dwell., 3124 Ste- 
vens Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

F. G. Hirt, two-st’y frame dwell., 1903 Park Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. —G. W. Cunningham, two-st’y 
frame house, High St.; cost, $6,000; J. O. Wright, 
builder. 

J. E. Hayes, one-st’y brick house, South College 
St.; cost, $1,500. 

Jas. Simmons, two-st’y brick house, cor. Wood- 
land and Second Sts.; cost, $4,500. 

New HAVEN, Conn. — Nash St., two-st’y 
dwell.. 21’ x 40’; owner, A. M. Benham. 

idmiral St., two-st’y frame dwell,, 24’ x 46’; cost, 
$3,000; owner, Thomas F. Lowe. 

Lawrence St., cor. Foster, 3 two-st’y frame dwells., 
21’ x 45’; cost. $6,000; owner, Benjamin Hague. 

Greenwood St., cor. Sylvan Ave., two-st’y frame 
dwell., 23’ x 36’; owner, Wm. Button. 

Olive St., near Court, two-st’y brick dwell., 28’ x 
70’; cost, $8,000; owner, Curtis F. Evarts; architect, 
Kk. G. Kussell. 

Baldwin St., 2 two-st’y frame dwells., 20’ x 36/; 
cost, $4,000; owner, Edward Malley. 

Davenport Ave., two-st’y frame dwell., 28’ 
owner, Edward Malley. 

Thorn St., 3 two-st’y frame dwells., 20’ x 30’; cost, 
$6,000; owner, J. M. Lee. 

Orange St., near Canner St., two-st’y frame dwell., 
26’ x 40’, and barn, 18’ x 24/; cost, $6,000; owner, O. 
W. Humiston; architect, David R. Brown 

Henry St., two-st’y frame dwell., 38’ x 48; cost, 
$3,000; owner, John W. Halstead. 

Gibbs St., two-st’y frame dwell., 24’ x 35/; 
$3,000; owner, Adam H. Manns 

Mansfield St., two-st’'y frame dwell., 36° x 42%; 
owner, H. W. Mansfield; architect, H. W. Lindsley. 

Linden St., 3 two-st’y frame dwells., 21/ 6’ x 38’; 
cost, $6,000; owner, C. F. Demmer. 

Orchard St., two-st’y frame dwell., 
er, Dennis F. Landigan. 

Clark St., near State St., two-st’y frame dwell., 
26’ x 29’; cost, $3,000; owner, Wm. Geary 

Cottage St., 2 two-st’y frame dwell., 23’ x 43’; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Richard Shiridan. 

Putnam St., near Liberty St., two-st'y frame 
dwell., 20’ x 40’; cost, $3,000; owner, Bernard Smith 

New York, N. Y. West End Ave., 18’ n of n w cor. 
Seventy-fifth St., three-st’'y and basement brick 
dwells., tin and tile roof; cost, $10,000; owner, John 
Gallatley, 34 Gramercy Park; architects, Berg & 
Clark, 152 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St., 8 8, 175' e One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth St., 19 three-st’y brick 
flats, flat tin roof cost, $247,000; owner, Mary E. 
Carlin, One Hundred and Forty-third St., between 
Seventh and Eighth Aves.; architect, W. P. Ander 
son, 8 w cor. One Hundred and Forty-fifth St, and 
Eighth Ave. 

Seventy-fifth St.,un w cor. West End Ave., three- 
st'y and basement brick dwell., tin and tile roof; 
cost, $20,000; owner, Geo. B. Jaques, 160 West For 
ty-seventh St.; architects, Berg & Clark, 152 Fifth 
Ave. 

West End Ave.. 25’ n Seventy-fifth St., taree-st’y 
and basement brick dwell., tin and tile roof; cost, 
$16,000; owners, Geo, Jacques, M0 West Forty 
seventh St., and Chas. J. Berg. 34 Gramercy Park; 
architects, Berg & Clark, 152 Fifth Ave. 

West End Ave., 45/n Seventy-fifth St., three-st’y 
and basement brick dwell., tin and tile roof; cost, 
316.0%; owner, Edward H. Clarke, 152 Fifth Ave.; 
architects, Berg & Ulark. 152 Fifth Ave. 

West End Ave., 65/n of n weor. West End A . 
and Seventy-tifth St., three-st’y and basement brick 
dwell., tin and tile roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Chas. 
J. Berg, 34 Gramercy Park; architects, Berg & 
Clark, 152 Fifth Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Two three-st’y brick buildings, 
30’ x 40’, and 50’ x 60’,s8 Adams St., bet. Emerald 
and Coral Sts.; owners, Firth & Foster Bros., Tay- 
lor St., cor. Emerald and Adams Sts. 

Two-st’y brick dwell., 18’ x 39’,s s Bailey St., bet. 
Oxford St. and Cumberland Ave.; owner, Wm. H. 
Martin, 710 North Seventeenth St. 

Two three-st’y brick dwells., 10’ x 50’,s s Hamil- 
ton St., bet. Thirty-eighth St. and Lancaster Ave.; 
owner, Hartman Graw, 655 Prester St. 

Two-st’y frame house, 16’ x 38’, Seventy-seventh 
St., bet. C and D Aves.; owner, Jno. B. Brown, on 
premises. 

Two two-st’y brick dwells., 15/ x 37’, e 8 Franklin 
St., bet. Seller and Unity Sts.; owner, Robert F. 
Carson, 9 West Orthodox St. 

Brick house, 19’ x 48’,s s Thompson St., bet. Thir- 
ty-first and Thirty-second Sts., owner, C. Dollinger, 
s e cor. Thirty-second and Thompson Sts. 

Two two-st’y brick dwells., 18’ x 26’, and 18’ x 32’, 
ss Aramingo St., bet. Almond and Commerce Sts., 
and n s Adams St., bet. Almond and Commerce Sts.; 
builder, Wm. C. Haddock, 2427 Sepviva St. 


Chestnut St.; cost, 


1 & Sons, 3 brick dwells., Juneau Ave.; 








2927 and 
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frame 
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x 56; 


cost, 


22’ x 40’; own- 
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BOOK NOTES. 





| 

] 

“A vast collection of pungent quotations. . . . Mr. Ballou | 

has made this immense collection in a liberal spirit. His test 

has been fitness and excellence. The volume will be an addi- 

tion to the working force of writers, speakers and readers.” 
vy 


In these terms the COineiniwati Commercial Gazette commends 
Ballou’s “ Edge-Tools of Speech.” 


Tue delightful “* Maiden Aunt,” who writes weekly letters 
from Salem, the old Puritan capital, to the Boston Gazette, 
proclaims Henry M. Brooks’s * Olden-Time Series” to be 
“charming reading, just suited to the high-backed chair brought 
down from the garret, which, newly painted and decked with 
plush cushions, begins life anew, like a transmigrated soul.” 


SpeAKING of the new “ Life of Longfellow,” Templeton says: 
“To me it is much more interesting than what I had looked | 
for. If the object of biography is to enable the reader to see 
the man, it is difficult to imagine it better attained than in 
these pages.” Edmund Hudson thus praises the Longfellow 
memoir in Zhe Capital (Washington): “It is difficult to say 
enough in praise of the volumes, At every page our admira- 
tion for the poet, but especially our esteem for the man, with 
his sensitive, refined and gentle nature, increase, and we have 
to thank the Rev. Samuel Longfellow for a very delightful and 
fine biography.” 


St. James’s Gazette (of London), in a review of over a col- 
umn in length, thus characterizes Percival Lowell’s ‘* Choson : 
The Land of the Morning Calm:” “Mr. Lowell went every- 
where, he saw everything, and for the first time in the long 
history of Corea, we are presented with a picture of her, drawn 
so well and so minutely that Mr. Lowell may almost claim to 
be the discoverer of this most interesting country. His camera 
has shown us her people, her architecture, her scenery, so long 
hidden from the gaze of other civilizations. We have in his 
pages, the life, the thought, the manners, the dress, the cities 
of distant centuries. . . . To Mr. Lowell we are indebted for 


The American Architect and Building News. Xv 


one of the most charming books on a strange people which we 
have read for a Jong time.” 


Galignani’s Messenger (of Paris) commends Edward King’s 
new romance of the Northern Pacific Rallway in high terms, 
saying: ‘ This is a most original and interesting book, and will 
be heartily welcomed. Whoever begins to read it will, uuder 
its charm, find it difficult. to do anything else until it is finished. 
The style is specially attractive, the portraiture of character 
acute and original, the descriptions of nature spirited and pic- 
turesque. 
a pace something like that of the railway described. 


The author in fact takes us through wonderland at 
Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington Territory 
and British Columbia are spread out before us in most graphic 
descriptions. In conclusion, we may state that Mr. King’s 
book is exceedingly attractive, worthy of the brilliant author, 
whose previous contributions have won for him so honourable 
a place in American literature.” This remarkable and charm- 
ing romance bears the name of * The Golden Spike.” 

One of the brilliant and gifted fewilletonists of the Montreal 
Gazette. in his well-known column entitled “ At Dodsley’s,”’ 


| thus compliments the choicest of recent American literature: 
| “ There are two kings in Brentford now. 


One of them says 
he grows old, but we cannot believe him, though he remembers 
many years, and talks much of times that have passed away. 
The other is younger, though not so young as Prince Otto, and 
has the radiance of a great career shining about him already. 
One is O. W. Holmes, the other is W. D. Howells, and each 
has recently put forth a new book. In Howells’s “ Indian 
Summer,” the wit of the author crops out in endless happy hits 
and dainty felicities of phrase, and subtle touches of feminine 
sensibility to fine emotions, and quaint suggestions of humorous 
character, which relieve the strain in certain prolonged pas- 
We have followed Mr. 
these last few years in his monthly instalments of spirited 
story-telling, but we have never followed him with more pleas- 


sages. 


Howells many times during 


To have 
s to deserve the friendsh pola continent . 
to read it is to incur a debt of gratitude to the writer.” 


ure than during the progress of ‘ Indian Summer.’ 
written such a book 





A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENII 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome fc 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room 


joes not shake or rattle, and is a protection agains 


Wilson’s New Patent Dou 


Wilson's Kolling Venetian blind. 


liding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, | 0. Clark; architect, 5. E. Henricksen 


To pull up with cord. (See cut Sp. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Frame dwe ost, 310,400; owner, Mr. Ant. Bo- 
NT piece of Window Fur ~~ AFERICOCS aaa FB. Smitl ap 
lding shutters, saving the Hu ost ' owner, Asa Fisk; architect, 
Can be fitted with wer —o : 

I'wo-at’y fra d st, $3.44 »wner, Mrs 
t thieves. M.A. H ss cl Chas. 1. Havens, 

I'wo-st’y frat iw < Sd wher, James 


Six frame dwells.; cos S10 owner, J. S. 


ble Edged _, Frame cottage; cost, $1,165.25; owner, Mrs. 8, 


ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS,| ees Sy oem 








Two-st’y brick building, 13’ x 30’, and alterations, 


Four three-st’y brick dwells., 24’ x 38/,es St. B 





Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets ST’. Louis, M rs. M. V. Seudd t adjacent two 
of any other make. st’y brick dwells st, 3 architect, A. Grab 
“The Hartford ” Folding Blind and Wilson's Flexible Car Blinds. Thee We ae tat ; gain, — 
s s , cost. $4.36 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. i t. 0 | s Aug. Dicke 
] p l Wo-st’y ck vell.; cost, $2,300; 
J, G. WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York, w.vsis,Si uote "Sashes 
’ ‘ ' an ’ ree ' ow or 8 Henry | ing adi st’y brick dwells.; 
St, 34,60 re s, Hartma & Debus 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. Jacob | ¢, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,000; 
contrac I I é 
Four two-st’y brick dwells., 15’ x 28’,s 8 Welling x 29,’ one of which is a store; contractor, D.S. Me A h ais. Gra two-st y ck dwe cost, $2,800; 
ton St., below Kensington Ave.; builder. Wim. U, | Nabb, 208 Mill St., Germantown, Philadelphia arch ect WV Bals ‘ ac , Th is Davis. 
Haddock, 2427 Sepviva St Two-st’y and three-st’y brick dwell., ws Lunig Wi \. Aenen vo-st'y brick dwell.; cost, 
Ihree-st’y brick dwell., 18'4/’ x 54’, ss Vine St., side St., Reading Kailroad and Vhirty-fifth 8 y os, t tect and vet Aug. Widers. 
bet. Sixty-second and Sixty-third Sts., builder, er, John F. Reicherdt, 135 James St., Falls City W. LD. Barber, t 8 br % dwe cost, $3,200; 
Wm. Douglass, 330 North Sixty-third St. : Four three-st’y brick dwells., 16’ x 4’; owners, M rehit , ractor, W. D. Barbe 
Two two-st'y brick dwells., 16% x 42/,s s Willow Jennings & Sons, 414 Chestnut St Labor 
Ave., bet. Fiftieth and Fifty-tirst Sts.; builder, rhree-st’y brick dwell., 17’ 6 x 51' 6, es Tren ee | , e ahs aes 
Louis C. Smith, 619 Brooklyn St. Ave., bet. Mill and Spencer Sts.; owner, Jas. Fykes Bost ny Same ; che Page ers of ante city have 
Two-st’y brick building, 10’ x 19’, w s Eighteenth Three-st’y brick dwell., 18’ x 53’/,n we York ea = "1h b- Hreer 7 ifesto of pay 
St., n Callowhill St.; owner, Daniel O. Leary, same and Carlisle Sts.; builder, C. A. Snyder, 1710 Master and urs by the Roofers , No. 4889, K. 
place St “ fl On and after Apr 1, tl of slate and 
Four two-st’y brick dwells,, 13’ x 40’, ws Twenty- Four three-st’y brick dwells., 18’ x 51’,es Forty - 4 rofe s e $5 per day; ¢ mposit ou roofers, 
fourth St., bet. Vauphin and Fletcher Sts.; owner, | ninth St., bet. Chester and Springfield Aves.; co: wh oes a » $2.20 per day. 
Sam’! Stewart, Sr., 2710 Dauphin St. tractor, James D. Artbur, 22 Devant St. he wor! For the first 
five days day, Saturday 


ns Fairmount Ave., bet. Twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Sts.; builders, J. Wilson & Sons, No, 1222 
North Eleventh St. ls 
Fourteen three-st’y brick dwells., 17’ x 52’, s s | 
Norris St., bet. Twentieth and Woodstock Sts.; own- | 


. Zucker & Co., New Yor! 
er, Henry D. Esher, 1161 Germantown Ave., Nice- | , f 4 


nard Pl., bet. Chester and Springfield Aves.; cor 
tractor, James D. Arthur. 
STAMFORD, Conn.—FE. B. L. 
and attic brick and frame 


ah tal y ,oUur wor to cease at four 
nt ‘tually paid at 
e for Satur- 





Carter is build a two 

» house, from plans by A 

‘ost about $10,000 Public Buildings. 
‘ 









town, Philadelphia. PROVIDENCE, R. I, Pu St.,8 8, near Broad St HAR RD, VONN Work on the cellar and founda 

Two three-st’y brick houses, 14 2/7 x 41/6, es| frame dwell.; cost, 33,500; owner, Mary | é tions of the new aimshouse Vine St. is progress 
Franklin St., bet. Huntington and Lehigh Aves.; builder, R. Hayward : , ' ng raj y 
owner, C. Rhoades, 1511 Girard Ave. | on eres St » hear W ay land St., frame : vell ee St, | LAKEFIELD, MINN Lakeft | is making an effort to 

Five-st’y brick house, 14’ x 40’,s e cor. Sixth and 9-,000; Owner, Jenne te May builder, A K. Ha get the county seat from Jackson, and to raise funds 
Cambria Sts.; owner, Jos. 8. Slifer, 420 Brambridge Broadway, cor. Almy St., frame dwell.; owner to build a us 
St. E. Studley; architects, Gould & Angell; builder, H : : : 

: + ws N . LEBANO PA It is said that alterations in the 

i'wo-st’y brick building, 9’ 9/ x 16’, 2807 North M. Horton, popes Sil ie sade, couting' SA6aet, Acitenan 
Seventh St.; owners, Stewart Bros., 2154 North Penn St., cor. Almy St., frame dwell.: owner, ¢ al ed a 7 Ling 320, - Adare 
Fifth st Charleton; architects, Gould & Angell; builder, A ut 1 

3 7 4 c Loy 1 I aS ! } a ey au . 

I'wo two-st’y brick dwells., 14’ x 30,88 Prospect | 0. Blake. LOW! , .M A plan 1 ! en prese nted to the 
St., bet. Ridge Ave. and Pechin St.; owner, Ernest | Salisbury St., 8 8,9 frame dwells.; cost, $10, : mmc ) B66 wae plete ral building in Lowell 
tangnow, Prospect St., Roxborough, Philadelphia. owner, J. Smith; builder, J. H. Comming. by giving the City } lilding lot to the Govern 

Two three-st’y brick dwells., 16 x 51’, 3 s Dauphin Smith St.,n s, frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner, mont, if the latter will erect thereon a_ suitable 
St., bet. Tenth and Eleventh Sts.; owner, Wm. C.| W. Cook; builder, J. Butler. : granite structure for a post-office and city-hall, and 
Merritt, 1621 Nevada St. Chalkstone Ave., n 8, frame dwell.; cost, $3,500; give the ty fre ecupancy. A committee has 

Two-st’y frame house, 16’ x 45’, ns Ropeferry| Owner, J. R. Hulme. been app ed to attend to the matter. 

Road, above Island Road; owner, Daniel Bader, ) RocnesterR, N. Y. L. P. Rogers & Co., architects, FA, TEX. —.J. H. Britton is the contractor for a 
same place. have prepared plans for a brick dwell. on Park t-house and jail to bu here, at a cost of 


Three-st’y brick dwell., 18’ x 51’, S St., cor. York | Ave.; cost, $10,000; for H. 
and Carlisle Sts.; contractors, Marsh & Bros., Car- 





10.000, 


H, Warner. 


: . hon Oo SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Moving and making brick | MILFORD, N. H Hon. W. H. W. Hinds, M. D., of 
lisle St., below Dauphin St. ? additions to house; cost, $2,200; owner, P. L. Goed- Milford, is chairman of a town committee appointed 
Seventeen two-st’y brick mansard roof houses, 14 | ecke; architect, Wm. Mooser. to consider the subject of erecting a library and 
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 Pardware. 


THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER- WORKER co., - = - 5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





. . . 
» —_- Unio Spring Hinges 
iSIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE Put ON WRONG. 


They work either way, right of 

left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 

they have no equal. 





: Send for Price List. 
! M. W. ROBINSON. Soie A mit, 
79 Chambers S)... New 


Farquhar’s Improved 7 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. f Rs 


fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ouc 
side. 






It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 

Do not fail to 
examine it be- 

, fore purehasing 
Lock applied. any Other kind, 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers gen ape 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, ert m po 


sition by 
Manufacturing Agents, spring A. 


173 and 1790 WASHINGTON ST., BUsSton.o 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used bygArchitects and Builders, fi or glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, ete. A close 


int wa 
il : y lus 
s? er dust, 
y% 34" 5” A! insect and 
mn use 
proof. 


Sizes | tolinecb. Circulars and Samples free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th st., Phila., Pa 















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


reading-room building in connection with the pro 
posed Col. Lull memoria! edifice. 

NIOBRARA, NEB, A substantial brick court-hous« 
will be built here this summer. 

Rapip Ciry, D. T.—At a recent election the electors 
of Pennington County voted to issue $15,000 in bonds 
to build a county jai! at Rapid City. 

Rep WING, Minn. — The State Board of Corrections 
and Charities and the Goodhue County Board are 
considering plans for the new court-house. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The appropriation for the Gov 
ernment building has been increased to $225,000. 

School-Houses. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Clay St., 88, 75’ w Oakland St., 
two-st’y fr ame school and dw l., gravel roof; cost, 
$1,700; owner, Mrs. Joseph Beaver, 568 Manhattan 
Ave.; are hite ct and contractor, 8S. M. Kandal!; ma- 
son, J. J. Van Riper. 

DEDHAM, Mass.—A committee recently appointed by 
the citizens of Dedham, at a town meeting, reported 
that the present school-building is quite inadequate, 
and presents a plan that contemplates either the 
erection of a new building or the remodelling of the 
old one. A building, if constructed of brick, would 
cost about $35,000, and the committee recommends 
that that sum be appropriated. 

FARIBAULT, MINN.— At the last meeting of the 
schvol board, Mr. Sheares, a St. Paul architect, was 
present, and it was decided to have him draw plans 
for a three-st’y school-building, to be submitted to 
the board for inspection. 

LONG MONT, CoLo.—Ground has been broken for the 
south wing of the Presbyterian College; cost, $10,- 
000; architect, Fred Hale, of Denver, Colo. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. — Moore Memorial Church, one 
st’y brick school-house, with gallery, on Broad St.; 
cost, $6,000. 

City of Nashville, three-st’y brick school-house 
West Broad St.. cost, $26,000; architects, Smith & 
Geible. 

NEWPORT, Ky. The Building Committee of the 
School Board have decided to add two wings to the 
Bellevue-street school-house and increase the num- 
ber of rooms to sixteen. 








ley 


St. Lovurs, Mo. —St. Bridget Parochial School, three- 
st’y brick school; cost, $10,000; Mitchell, architect; 
Forlowge, contractor. 

Stables 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Siege! St., ns, 100’ e Ewen St., 
two st’y frame dwell. and stable, tin roof; cost, 
$3,125; owner, Geo. F. Endter, 706 Flushing Ave.; 








‘Giant Metal Sash Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made 0 stee] wire, is very simple and easily ap- 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit all; Singer Building, Chicago ; J.C, Fi *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Na Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iu 
all parte of the United States. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


Fig. 1. showing the door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. “ig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail d— 
pressed, Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
the recess. { 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 
tages: 

t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furnitur 

The door cannot get off the track, and runs lighi- 
ly, smoothly, and noiseless!y. 

The house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 

Fall directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. : 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co, Send for ( irculars and Price Lists. 


Communications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 
ROLLING WINDOW SCREENS. 


Benedict's Screens Roll up and down like a shade over the whole window, on Spring Rollers. 











Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to 


A. L. BENEDICT, Sole Manufacturers, Ashbury Park, N. J. 
N. Y¥Y. Office, 27 Barclay Street. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Union St., ns, 150? w Columbia Ave., one and two Tompkins Ave., Nos. 51-54, w 8, touching Van Bu 
st’y brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; owners, ren St., 2 four-st’y brown-stone stores and tene 
Krous Bros., 125 Sackett St.; builders, M. Gibbons ments, fire-proof roofs; cost, $40,000; owner, W. G. 
& Son. Hofaling, 50 Tompkins Ave.; architect, W. Field's 

=n - > rot a Son. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. — Citizens’ Street Railway Co., Du- —— = - ; 
bose and Middle Sts., stable; cost, $3,500. , Gates Ave., 8 8, 1254 w Lewis Ave., 4 three-st’y 


: : gga . : - brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
New York, N. Y.—West Thirty-jirst St., Nos. 121 and] §10.000; owner and architect, John McGarry, 583 


123, three-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $15,000; Munroe St 
owner, Charlotte Blumenthal, 269 West Thirty-sixth | ,. % , ; bat aa ; 
St.; architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. ForT WAYNE, IND. — Kendrick & Shrimpton, archi- 


tects, are to build for L. Fox, a brick store; cost, 


— a LPHI Me - — —_ ee ee ee $13,000; and also one for W. Fleming; cost, $8,000. 
anklin St., bet. Master and Jetferson Sts.; own- } ,. ‘ : 
e a li Sone ” 1950 Mervine ‘St. ; New HAVEN, CONN. — Congress Ave., Nos. 117-131, 
T'wo- st’y brick stable, 32’ x 70’,s s Vineyard St., four-st’y brick and marble stores and flats, 58’ x 60’; 
bet. Eighteenth and Nine teenth Sts.; builder ona y nosed owner, Michael Fahy; architect, Da 
" ’ , . rid R. Brown. 
Frank W. Tweed, 2630 Brown St. vid it. ) . 
I'wo-st’y brick stable, 8’ x 20’, n w cor. York and Meadow St., Nos. 105-109, three-st’y brick and 
Carlisle Sts. builder Cc. A. Snyder, 1710 Master St. stone stores and flats, 33’ x 60; cost, $8,000; owner, 
Chas. F. Collom has just furnished plans for liv- James Clark; architect, David R. Brown. 
ery-stable, 477 x 150’, tor Mr. J. Windroth, to be State St,, two-st’y frame store and flat, 21’ x 40/; 


erected on Broad St., near Elsworth; cost, $13.000. owner, James Kane. 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥.— L. P. Rogers & Co., architects, 





Storage. are preparing plans for a large commercial building 

BosToN, Mass. — New Congress St., on Line Fort on North St. Paul St., for N. Levi & Co.,, to cost $35,- 
Point Channel, storage-building, 78’ and 107! x 207’; 000, 
owner, Boston Wharf Co. St. Louis, Mo. —C. & H. Lucke, 2 adjacent two-st’y 

Stee. brick stores we — ll.; cost, $4.) 500; architect, and 
: contractor, F. 

Boston, MASs. — Washington St., near Ashi and St. Adam C Aiki 2  adjac ent two-st’y brick store and 
store, 20/ x 25/; John Horn, owner; W.S. Mite bell, dwell.; cost, $4,000; contractor, H. Heittmann. 
builder. Mrs. M. C. Driggs, three-st’y brick store and 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— First St., No. 102, begins 1007 s dwell.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. B. Legg; con- 
Broadway, four-st’y brick and terra-cotta store and tractor, A. E, Cook. 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owners, S. Lieb- 
mann’s Sons, 36 Forrest St.; architect, C. F. Eisen Tenement-Houses. 
ach; builders, G. Lehrian & Sons. : BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Sumpter St., n 8, 50/ e Hopkinson 

Floyd St., n 8,216! e Marcy Ave., three-st’y frame Ave., four-st’y frame tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
(brick-filled) store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,- $5,000; owner, Smith Powell, 46 Hanson Pl.; archi- 
500; owner, Peter Bangert, Floyd St.; architect, Th tect, J. D. Hall. 

Engelhardt; builder, J. Wagner, Jr. ‘ Floyd St., No. 237, n 8, 225/e Throop Ave., three- 

Fiushing Ave., No. 833,18, 100’ w Morrell St., three- st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) store and tenement; cost, 500; owner, John Stark, on premises; architect 
$4,800; owner, Emilia Braun, 90 Willett St., New Th. Engelhardt; builders, J. Forey and K. Armen- 
York; architect, F. Holmberg. dinger. , 

Johnson Ave., No. 236, three-st’y frame (brick- Grand Ave., Ws, 125! s Park Ave., 3 three-st’y 
filled) shop and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,500; brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; own- 
owner, Matthew McDonald, on premises; architect, er, James Carey, cor. Willoughby and Clermont 
H. Loefiler, Jr. Aves.; architect, ©. F. Eisenach; builders, Long & 

Broadway, e 8, 30's Conway St., three-st’y frame Barnes. 
brick-tilled) store and tenement, tin roof; cost, ° Leonard St., e 8, 175’ Meserole Ave., three-st’y 
000; owner, Chas. Brocker, Broadway, cor. C onway | frame (brick-filled) tenement, gravel roof; cost, $5,- 
St.; architect and contractor, J. Pohlmann; ma-| 000; owner, Isaac ( . Dingman, 650 Leonard St.; ar- 
sons, H. & P. Cook. | chitect, F. Weber. 

Sumpter St., 8 8, 100" w Stone Ave., three-st’y | Freeman St., n 8,150! e Manhattan Ave., three- 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; | st’y frame brick-filled) tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
owner and architect, J. Rossel, 20 Graham Ave.;| $5,200; owner, M. H. Kavanagh; builder, F. Weber. 
contractor, J. Roesel. | Magnolia St., Nos. 290 and 292, ss, 125" Knicker 

Warren St., No. 404, three-st’y brick store and bocker Ave., 2 three-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs: 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, John Byrne, cost, total, $7,600; owner and buiiuer, Geo. Graner 
on premises; architect, C. F. Eisenach; builders, T. Ridgewood; architect, T, Englehardt. ‘ 
J. Nash and J. J. Geraghty. Magnolia St., Nos. 146 and 148, 8 s, 50’ w Central 

Humboldt St., ws, 25/8 Kichardson St., three-st’y Ave., 2 three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin 


frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; roofs; “cost, each, $4,500; owner, Dietrich Meyerose, 





architect and builder, H. Loeffler, Jr 


owner and architect, H. Schmitt, Graham Ave.; Myrtle Ave., near Wyckotf Ave.; architect, Th. En 
builder, J, Rueger. ' gelhardt; builder, F. Stemmler. 
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(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 


Boynton Furnace Co., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


Inventors of all ‘BOYNTON ” Furnaces, 
which have been on the market 


for over 33 years. 
40 Years in this line of Business. 


Over 50,000 “‘ Boynton”’ Furnaces now in use. 


(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 





N. A. BOYNTON, President. 

C. B. BOYNTON, Vice President. 

H.C. Boynton, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. H. MANNY, Manager, Chicago. 








CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 


VINERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPH PLENTY, 
Horticultural Builder. | 
144 Pearl St., - NEW YORK. 


Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
etc., complete for $150. F. O. B. 


oThe Helliwell Patent “ Verticle ” system of glazing 
without putty extensively adopted in Great Britain, 
etc, the best, tightest, and most durable system yet in- 
vented. Architects please specify. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Magnolia St., No. 308, 8 8, 275’ w Irving Ave., 
three-st’y frame (brick-tilled) tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4,000; owner and builder, G. Graner, Ridge- 
wood; architect, Th. Englehardt. | 

Magnolia St., No. 264, 8 8, 175/ w Knickerbocker | 
Ave., three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin | 
roof; cost, $4,000; owner, George Graner, Ridge- | 
wood; architect, Th. Englehardt. 

Boerum St., No. 242, 8 8, 399 9/' e Bushwick Ave., 
three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $3,v00; owner, John Halz, on premises; archi- 
tect, Th. Englehardt; builders, A. Amann & Son. 

Huron St.,n 8, 80’ e West St., three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,200; owner, 
J. G. Snow, 198 Java St.; architect and contractor, 
S. F. Bartlett; masons, J. & J. Van Kiper. 

Devoe St.,n 8,100’ e Oliver St., three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
M. Brevi, 113 Bushwick Ave.; architect and mason, | 
C. Buchheit; contractor, A. Amann. | 

Manhasset Pi., No. 1, 68, 80's Rapelye St., three- 
st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, 
James Campbell, 16 Webster Pl.; architect, W. H. | 
Calder. 

Herkimer St., 8 8, 125 w Utica Ave., three st’y | 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner, David Lauer, 78 McDougal St.; architects | 
and builders, Weeks & Lauer. | 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — A. Zanoni, cor. Main and Vance | 
Sts., double frame tenement; cost, $4,775. 

NasHUA, N. H.—The Jackson Manufacturing Co. | 
will build a tenement block. } 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Jas. T. Perkins, one-st’y frame 
tenement-house on Kayne St., to cost, $1,600. 

New York, N. Y.—Second Ave., e 8, Ninety-fifth to 
Ninety-sixth St., & five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin 
roof; cost, $144,000; owner, E. D, Connolly, 675 Lex- | 
ington Ave.; architect, John G. Prague, 47 Bible | 
House. } 

East Fourth St., Nos. 104 and 106, five-st’y brick | 
tenements, flat tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner; John 
G. Wm. Pilgrim, 75 East Third St.; architect, Er- | 
nest W. Greis, 8 Union St., Lyons, N, Y. | 

Third Ave., n w cor. Tenth St., five-st’y brick ten- 
ement, flat tin roof; cost, $15,000; trustees, Samuel 
Thorn, S. F. Jenkins, 8 East Fifty-fourth St.; archi- 
tect, James M. Farnsworth, 28 West Twenty-third | 





St. 
Mott St., Nos. 79 and 81, 2 five-st’y brick tene- | 
ments, flat tin roof; cost, $27,000; owner, Levy Blu- 
menthal, 81 Mott St.; architect, Frederick Ebeling, 
140 Second St. | 
Seventy-second St., n 8, 120’ w Third Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, | 
Edward Mulvany, 170 East Seventieth St.; archi- 
tect, John Sexton, 1456 Broadway. 
Miscellaneous. 1 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. — The Ryegate Granite Works | 
have submitted to the Brattleboro Committee the 
plan of a soldiers’ monument, 50 feet high, sur- | 
mounted by a granite figure of a soldier, eight feet | 
high; the base of the structure being twelve feet 
square. 
Fort WAYNE, Inp.—Catholic Orphan Asylum; cost, 
$30,000; Kendrick & Shrimpton, architects. | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — City of Minneapolis, three- 
st’y exposition building, East Minneapolis; cost, | 
,000. 
MOBILE, ALA. — Messrs. Cunningham & Co. are to 
erect a building; cost, $15,500; L. Mounnin and P. | 
Houston, contractors. 


| Apply to GEO, P, ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 


| Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. 


A book of 100 pages. The | 

PAPER :-:: book for an advertiser | 

to consult, be he experi-| 

enced or otherwise. It con- 
ADVERTISING: lists of newspapers 
and estimates of the cost 


of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence, One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 


ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 











CASH CAPITAL. ......2.ccccccccces 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities .......... 1,070,610.92 | 
SurpluB......-+..0.eees o** seseseeevse 447,821.13 


1,918,432.05 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


[Established 1843.] 





id dull IN 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


(@ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & <=ON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL  CO., 

22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Messrs. Hale, Kraus & Co, are 

to erect a building; cost, $16,000. 
Bids and Contracts. 

ERIE, Pa.—The following is a synopsis of the bids on 
iron columns, pilasters, rolled beams, etc., for the 
court-house: — 

The Marshall Foundry and Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $5,818. 

T. H. Brooks & Co., Cleveland, O., $6,920. 

J. P. Walton & Co., Cincinnati, O., $ 

C. H. Kellogg, Buffalo, N. Y., $7,379. 

Pheenix Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., $7,475. 

Pennsylvania Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

7,750, 

Post & McCord, New York, $7,762.50. 

Snead & Co., lron Works, Louisville, Ky., $7,856. 

Motherwell Iron and Steel Co., Logan, 0., $7,- 
868.28. 

L. M. Morris, Pittsburg, Pa., $8,183. 

Hauvelman & Co., New York, N. Y., $8,300 

Dearborn Foundry Co., Chicago, I11., $8,500. 

Keystone Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $10,817. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Bids for supplying brick, ce- | 
ment and sand for the State, War aad Navy De- | 
partment building were as follows: — 

Brick—Washington Brick Machine Co., $7.37 per 
1,000; A. Richards & Co., $7.80. 

Natural cement, James H. McGill, $1.11 per bar- 
rel; J. G. & J. N. Waters, $1.15 and $1.24; H. L. 
Cranford, $1.25, and J. M. Wheatley, $1.14 and | 
$1.23. | 

Portland cement—J. H. McGill, $2.79 per barrel; 
J.G.& J. N. Waters, $3.25, and H. L. Cranford, 
$3.10. 

Sand, R. M. Miller, .93 per cubic yard; Thomas 
M. Milstead, .94, and J. B. Lord, $1.03. The awards | 
will not be made until after the materials furnished 
are tested. 

Below is a list of the bids for furnishing, deliver- 
ering and erecting the iron-work for the dome, etc., | 
over the main stairway of the west wing of the | 
State, War and Navy building, received and opened 
on the 12th inst.: — 

Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I., $10,- 
500 (accepted). 

Haugh, Ketcham & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., $15,- 
000 





a 


Pheenix Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., $15,750. 

Poulson & Eger, New York, $15,860. 

Snead & Co., Iron Works, Louisville, Ky., $17,157. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md., $18,750. 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell, New York, $19,743. 

Manly & Cooper Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $19,953. 

The contract has been awarded to the Builders’ 
a Foundry, of Providence, R. 1., the lowest bid- 

ers. 





COMPETITION. 
CHANGE OF TIME. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, } 
OTTAWA, March 12, 1886. ‘ 
The time for seeing the plans and specifications for 
the Infantry School at London, Ontario, is hereby 
changed to Tuesday, the 23d inst., and the time 


for receiving tenders to Wednesday, April 7. } 
By order, A. BEIL, | 
Secretary. 


PROPOSALS. 


EWERS. 
{At Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Sewer Commissioners, 44 Chapin Block, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for executing the work hereunder men- 
tioned, the same being the construction of the Gene- 


| see Street Branch of the Buffalo Trunk Sewer, until 
| 3 o’clock, P. M., on Tuesday, April 6, 1886, and 


opened immediately thereafter. 

The work to be done is the construction of a trunk 
sewer in Genesee St., from the Erie Canal to Herman 
St. and all its appurtenances as indicated by the plans 
and specifications. 

Total length of sewer about 11,950’. 

The diameter ranging from 4/ to 7’. 

The estimated quantity of brick to be laid is about 
4,500,000. 

The plans and specifications for the work may be 
seen at the oftice above stated. 

Dated 16th day or March, 1886. 

The Board of Sewer Commissioners of the City of 
Buffalo, N. Y. D. C. BEARD, Chairman. 

536 
W ATER-CLOSETS. 

{At Norfolk, Va.) 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1886, 

Sealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposals for Water- 
Closets,’’ will be received at the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Navy Department, Washington, until 
Monday, April 5, 1886, at 11 A. M., when they will 
be publicly opened, for supplying ten of Mott’s Ino- 
doro water-closets, with fixtures, to be delivered, free 


| of delivery charges, at the naval hospital, Norfolk, 


a. 
Schedules of the’ articles, with information as to 
the specifications, delivery, conditions and security 
required, and forms of offers can be had on applica- 


| tion to the Bureau. 


The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
bids only from manufacturers of, or regular dealers 
in, the articles required will be considered. 

F. M. GUNNELL, 

535 Chief of Bureau. 


—_— OILS, BRUSHES, ETC. 
{At Annapolis, Md.) 
PAY OFFICE U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY, | 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., February 25, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals will be received until Monday, 
April 5, at noon, for the following supplies, to be 
delivered at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., or 


| on board the Academy steamer at Baltimore, Md. 


PAINTS, OILS, BRUSHES, ETC 
Detailed lists of articles required will be furnished 
to persons desiring to bid upon application to this 


| office. 


Proposals will be received only from regular deal- 
ers or manufacturers, must be in duplicate, and en- 
titled * Proposals for Paints, Oils, ete.” 

A written guarantee, as prescribed in Section 3719, 
Revised Statutes, must accompany each proposal. 

The is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

536 RANK H. ARMS, Paymaster U.S. Navy 
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Jron-Work. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PROPOSALS. 


Ca BLOCK. 
At Sandy Bay, Mass. 
U.S. ENGINEER, OFFIK Es) 
33 PEMBERTON Sqa., BOSTON, MASS., 
March 8, 1886. j 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, Thuraday, 
April 15, 1886, for the manufacture of a concrete 
block, weighing 168 tons approximately, and for its 
transportation to, and establishment upon Avery’s 
Ledge, Sandy Bay, Mass. 
For specifications and blank forms apply to the un- 
dersigned. i. L. GILLESPIE, 
*537 Major of Engineers, Bvt. Lt.-Col., U.S. A. 
| a lec 
At Holyoke, Mass. 
HOLYOKE, March 18, 1886. 
Bids for lighting the streets by electricity, will be 
received by the undersigned until April 6 next, at 5 
o’clock, P. M. Bids must be sealed and indorsed, 
** Proposals for Electric-Lighting.”’ 
The committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids. 
Per order Committee on Fuel and Street Lights. 
536 R. P. DONOGHUE, Chairman. 


‘HEET COPPER, RIVETS, ETC. 
At Washington, D. C.) 
BUILDING FOR STATE WAR AND ) 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1886. § 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and delivering 
under one contract the tinned sheet copper, rivets, 
galvanized iron fastenings, ete., required for the roof 
of the west and centre wings of the Building for 
State, War and Navy Departments in this city, will 
be received at this office until 12 M., on Thursday, 
the 15th day of April, 1886, and opened immedi- 
ately thereafter in presence of bidders. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to regular 
manufacturers or dealers on application to this office. 
THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
536 Col. Corps of Engineers. 


— 
{Over Harlem River, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Harlem 
River Bridge Commissioners, at their office, Room 73, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Hanover Square, New 
York City, until 12 M., on the 22d of April next, 
for the construction of the proposed bridge over the 
Harlem River at One Hundred and Eighty-tirst St. 

Plans, specifications and forms of proposal can be 
had at the Commissioners’ office on and after Monday, 
March 22. 

For full information see City Record, for sale at No. 
2 City-Hall. 539 


OFFICE OF 


JIRE. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
NAVY Pay OFFicek, Post-Orrice BUILDING, } 
Boston, March 6, 1886. | 

Proposals in duplicate, sealed and endorsed * Pro 
posals for Wire,”’ will be received at this office until 
April 2, 1886, at 12 o’clock, M., to be opened im- 
mediately thereafter in presence of bidders for fur- 
nishing at the Navy Yard, Boston, and subject there 
to the usual Government inspection, 2,000 pounds gal- 
vanized iron wire. The price bid to include delivery 
at the Navy Yard. 

Specifications and blanks for bids furnished at this 
office. 

Satisfactory guarantee must accompany the bid for 
a faithful execution of contract, if accepted. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids not 
considered advantageous to the Government, and to 
waive defects. 

Bids from regular dealers and manufacturers only 
will be considered. Cc. W. ABBOT 

535 Pay Director, U. S. Navy. 








PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 





E. C. COOPER & CO., 


(E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 











Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


42a Streets, Philadelphia. 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Ornamental Staircases, etc. 


Artistic lron-Work for Build- 
Send for Catalogue. 


Elm Avenue and 


Railings & Fences. 
ings. 





PROPOSALS. 
RON WORK FOR THE WEIR OF DAM NO. 
6. On the Great Kanawha, W. Va.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, ) 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA Co., > 
W. VA., March 1, 1x6. J 
Proposals for the ironwork of the Weir, etc., of a 
movable dam on the Great Kanawha River, W. Va., 
will be received at the U. 8S. Engineer’s Office, 
Charleston, Kanawha Co., W. Va., until noon of 
April 1, 1886, and opened immediately thereafter. 
Blank forms, specifications and all necessary infor- 
mation can be had by application to Mr. A. M. Scott, 
Resident Engineer. W. P. CRAIGHILL, 
535 Lieut. Col. of Engineers, U.S. A. 


AIL. 


{At Lexington, 8. C.) | 


LEXINGTON CouRtT-Howsk, 8. C., Feb. 22, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the under- 
signed until Ist day of April next, for the build- 
ing of a new jail for Lexington County. ‘The building 
to be of brick; the jail proper to be of iron, or iron 
and steel. 

Plans of the building and anything connected 
therewith may be seen by calling on Mr. T. W. Kauf- 
mann, Secretary Board, at Lexington Court-House. 

Bids will be received for the building and jail work 
separately, or the whole together. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

S. M. SIGHTLER, 
J. J. DERRICK. 
W. S. KEISKER, 
535 County Commissioners, Lexington County. 


1 eae ima 
[At Clarksburg, W. Va.) 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE ) 

COUNTY COURT OF HARRISON COUNTY, 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA., February 9, 1886. j 
Sealed proposals for the erection and completion of 
a court-bouse for Harrison County, at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., according to the plans and specifications now 
on file in this office, will be received by the County 
Court of said County, until noon, on the Ist day 

of April, 1886. 

Each bidder must file with his bid a bond with good 


security in the penalty of $50,000, conditioned to erect | 


and complete said building in every respect in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications, should his bid 
be accepted. ‘The work to be finished on or before the 
ist day of November, 1887. 

One-half of the contract price to be paid on or be- 
fore the Ist day of November, 1887, and the balance to 
be paid on or before the Ist day of November, 1888. 

Envelopes containing proposals to be marked * Pro- 
posals for Court-House,”’ and addressed to the under- 
signed. 

The Court reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. JAMES MONROE, 

535 Clerk. 


fp COOSs-OUEES. 
wo [At Malden, Mass. 
MALDEN, March 15, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, addressed to the undersigned, will 
be received at the office of the City Clerk until Fri- 
day, April 2, 1886, at 7 o'clock, P. M., (at which 
time they will be publicly opened and read) for fur- 
nishing the materials and labor and erecting a brick 


school-house in Ward 6, in accordance with the plans | 


and specifications prepared by Tristram Griffin, and 
which may be seen at his office, 172 Washington St., 
Boston, on and after Tuesday next, March 23. 

Bidders must state in their proposals the time re- 
quired to erect and complete the building. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a certified 
check, or by a bond with a good and sufficient surety, 
in the sum of $500, as a guaranty that the bidder will 
enter into contract within one week, in case his bid be 
accepted. 

A bond, with sufficient sureties, will be required of 
the contractor in such sum as the committee may fix. 

The committee reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, or to waive any defects in same, should it 
deem it to be for the interests of the City of Malden 


80 v0 do. LEVI W. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman Joint Special Committee 
535* on Maplewood School-House. 


PROPOSALS. 


ETTIES, 
J [At Cape Charles, Va.) 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE ENGINEER, 
Firth DIsTRicr, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., March 10, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 o’clock, M., of Saturday, April 3, 1886, for fur- 
nishing the material and labor of al! kinds necessary 
for building a jetty and wall of logs and stone, or of 
brush and stone at Cape Charles Light Station, Va 
Amount available, about $14,000. Specifications, forms 
of proposals and other iuformation may be obtained 
on application to this office, where maps of the local- 
ity may be seen. ‘The right is reserved to reject any 
or all bids, and to waive any defects. 
JAMES F. GREGORY, 
Captain of Engineera, U. 8. Army, 
Light-House Engineer, Fifth District. 


EEE 
[At Davenport, Iowa. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Scort Co., LOWA, | 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, March 1, 1886. } 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a court-house 
for Scott County, Iowa, at Davenport, will be received 
at the Auditor’s office until 2 o’clock, P. M., April 
8, 1886. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Audi- 
tor’s office in Mavenport, or at the office of J. C. 
Cochrane, Architect, 78 Ashland Block, Chicago, 
after the 10th day of March. 

The Auditor or architect will furnish bidders with 
printed slips giving full instructions, upon applica- 


tion. Signed 
I. H. SEARS, ) 
HENRY RUWE, | Board 
W. B. MURRY, } of 
L. ROGGE, | Supervisors. 
U. M. KELSEY, j} 
C. C., CAMPBELL, County Auditor. 536 
OUSE OF CORRECTION AND STATE 
PRISON. At Marquette, Mich.) 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS STATE HOUSE ) 
OF CORRECTION AND PRISON, UPPER | 
PENINSULA, MICHIGAN, f 

MARQUETTE, MICH., February 27, 1885. j 

Sealed proposals for the furnishing of materials and 
construction of the State House of Correction and 
branch of the State Prison in the Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, at Marquette, Mich., under the acts of the 
Legislature, No. 149, Public Acts of 1885. 

Sealed proposals are invited by the Board of Com- 
missioners appointed under said act 148, until Wed- 
nesday, April 28, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 

Plans, specifications and instructions to bidders 
may be seen on and after the 15th day of March, 1886, 
at the office of the Board of Commissioners at Mar- 
quette, Mich, and at the office of the architects, Wm. 
Seott & Co., Nos.4and5, Wayne County Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Proposals must be submitted for the entire work, 


| and the Board of Commissioners reserve the right to 


accept such proposals as they may deem for the best 
interests of the State or reject all. 

Proposals are required to be submitted on the sched- 
ule blanks and accompanied by a copy of instructions 
to bidders, both of which, with copies of the act will 
be furnished to intending bidders upon application 
to the Secretary of the Board. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and se- 
curity or acertified check, payable to the order of the 
Board of Commissioners equal in amount to two-and- 
one-half per cent of the bid submitted, which bond or 
certified check will be forfeited to the Board of Com- 
missioners in the event of the failure or refusal of the 
bidder to enter into contract with the Board should 
the bid be accepted. All proposals must be sealed 
and indorsed ‘* Proposals for State House of Correc- 
tion and branch of State Prison, Upper Peninsula, 
and addressed to the Board of Commissioners at Mar- 
quette.” For further information apply to the Sec- 
retary of the Board at Marquette, Mich. 

E. P. ROYCE, 
President of Board of Commissioners for State House 
of Correction Prison, Upper Peninsula. 
Attest: Geo. P. CUMMINGS, Secretary. 





[Vor. XIX.—No. 5865. 
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FJron-Work, ” 


THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS. 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 1lith and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


Bt Oxidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Jron. 
Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. lllustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 

















JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


| IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 
; Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fit- 
¢ 





tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 





_ Passaic Rolling Mill Co. | PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. (Limited.) 
$0 l| D R 0 LLED B EAM S 17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
J PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Channels, Angles, Tees and Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 


r IronWork, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 


Merchant Iron. Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 


manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 


New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. | Process. 








J. Cc. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention on > - “eee Wrought-Iron 

ork. 








THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHCGNIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & —— 
95 Liberty Street, 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENEY. } seicr. | 201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. § OFFICE : ' New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beama, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 
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NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS. 
CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
hi COOPER, HEWITT & CO. a 
NEW YORK. 

Sole = —- a of 
THE BYAR PATENT COMBINATION 


CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, 


Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron in one frame. 
The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- 
ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the 
building trade. 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. 
PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


Architectural Periodicals 








Prices for 1886. 
The London Architect, per year, $5.25 
British Architect, 5.25 
Building News, 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


STANDARD WOOD 
TURNING CO, 








117 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NO STRETCHERS! 


For Prices and particulars apply to 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


217 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING, 


NO FURRING |! NO STAPLES! 


More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 





New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


MACHINE - TURNED 
BALUSTERS 


Of Various Sizes and Patterns, Dove- 
tailed Ready for Use, with 
Tait’s Patent Dovetail. 


PEDESTAL & TURNED NEWELS. 
STAIR RAILS, 


of all dimensions, worked, ready to put up 


Send 4ct. Stamp for our 32 page Cata- 
logue containing 200 Illustrations, of 
Balusters, Pedestal Newels, Brackets, 


Drops, etc. 





American Practice 
CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


Price, $3.00. 


“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


in Building, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





PHILADELPHIA, 56 North “7th St. 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. 


HEROY & MARRENNER, 


102 & 104 Thompson St. 


124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. 


CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 


NEW YORK, 


Glass Merchants and Importers. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, 
FRENCH 

CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, 
CHANCE’S 26 O 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
— ALSO — 


Z. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 


CHANCE’S CATHEDRAL GLASS, 


Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass, 


Estimat 


es furnished on Avwnplication. 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 










































































' 
4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
¢ 4" 
¢ ¢ a 
9 4° Rad <= ad . ° _ yY 
e an ey ye oss oe 
s 4 ) o 8 © 
“These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect’ for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘‘Sani‘ary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the “‘Sanifas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” WM. PAUL 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘Much the best of which lhaveany 9 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, “We think the ‘ Sanitas’ appliances 5 
superior to all others in use.””, ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
ifications. See Illustrated Catalogue. 
By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the §£ 
Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. f 
Valve, or other AGENTS: 
cbstruction | N.O. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y. 
v STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS, & CO., N. Haven. 
HENRY HUBER & CO, 
Sole Manufacturers of 
a 
’ THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 
oyle’s Patent Siphon Closets A psy fp 
a waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 
. P With or without the Valve, it is the eb 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- itd] # 
See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. B best Warkr Seat Taar in the mar 7 
+ - of om, * WATER SEAL. te 
P MAIN OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE : None that approxi- Ane 
‘ mates it in the surety % 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 235 Washington Street, Boston. of the VALVE SEAL. % 
Bo The Valve keeps its reg g 
e , seat by flotation, and if 
¥ TO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT | as compared with 
7 . other alves in 
4 The Sanitar ews F.E. CUDELL’S | Traps, ‘s little or no 
‘ ° Patent Sewer-Gas pape pe to the out- 
a ‘ ow of water or 
L me HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. and Backwater Trap) waste. Hiuehetiee ms 
=f , 5 } —FOR— and descriptive 48- as 
3 A Weekly Journal of Sanitary Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, | page pamphlet sent oe 
Science. and Wash-Tubs. Sree on application. 
= Office of Publication: European Office: 204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. B. P, BOWER & CO. 
: 113 ADAMS ST., 50 FINSBURY S8@Q., Manufacturers, 
a CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. | 3 CLEVELAND, 0. 
X Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
a In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 | 
fe i In Foreign Countries,. ...... 3.00 | 


Advertising, $2.00 an inch. 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUFF: of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, Jk.. 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
ipplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 
423 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 








CnicacO 
ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL | nT 


Pressed Brick. 
























RICKS 


E 
THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 











WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 
HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 

44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. lL. Manchester & Huds», agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th ~t. Ag’ts. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 











City ENGINEER’S OFFICE, CiTy HALL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886, 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 

Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 


Of this amouut 1,348 





Monographs of American Architecture. 


No. IT.— Capitol, 


Hartford, Conn., 


R. M. UPJOHN, Architect. 


PRICE, 


$6.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Building Stones. 
BELSK y Brick and Stone 


| 
| 





cevreat |) Water Proofing Go., 
PARK | ** Caffall Process,’’ 
Successtully |) 55 Broadway, 
Treated NEW YORK. 
| 







Apply at Office for 
Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 





CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager. 


Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Red. 


Corsehill, 
24 Pine St., New York. 


G. P. SHERWOOD, 
BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - £Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite 


OF ROCKLAND, M 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Ld Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


(Scotch.) 








Quarries 








Cements, 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil 
K. B, & 8. English, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO., 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 








Cleopatra. 


By Henry Gréville. Original copyright edition 
with portrait of the author. 16mo. $1.25. 


A brilliant new novel by one of the foremost among 
the European novelists of today. 


** Will hold the reader in closest attention. The bril- 
liancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 
the portraiture and charm of style present Madame 
Gréville at her best. The denouement is very unex- 
pected, and managed With artistic power.” — Boston 
Traveller. 


PUBLISHED BY 





Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 








[Vou. XIX. — No. 535. 
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Firecproof Building. 


~ THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 


202 La Salle Ot, CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


FIRE-CLAY TILE CEILINGS, 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 
500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 













ATTRAC 
{Mii uN } 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 

Porus Terra Cotta. 


All work furnished and 
put up co mplete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 






































PATENTED ‘JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 


=—_ For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
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Flat arch be between iron beams with skew- ‘back Saethalings lk ywer wr flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 
Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column .covering, ete. All our materials are made of 
Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 

best in the market Miners 7) pe of Fire-Clay. 
Agents : Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 


Ofice, 115 Broadway, New YORK, je rtets erite # co. Ainoriony, Pa, 


Send for new I[llustrs shea Catalogue, giving oe of mate rials, safe loads, ete. 


For Partitions, 
Fire Clay. 





Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


‘re-P 5 FOR THE INTERIOR 
cy > on CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wooc l Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
je oe weight, is obtained by the use of our system of ; 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication, and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE Orrawa TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 


Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 
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th 


Cerra-Cotta. 








Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 











PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CO.., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA. 
zs Chicagn, St 


Corner Clybourn & 

Wrightwood Aves. 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 
Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue 





t Send for lates 
, Price-List and Samples 





FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 


2 JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc am Partitions, Furring, etc. 
: age Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc. +, et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. Office and Depot, 420 E ‘AST. 23d STREET, New York. 


lhe simplest and best Corrugated Wire Lathing. 


metallic plastering 
surface in use, 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


.. |Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
i4 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
Offices : | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
{ 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


Directory of Architects 


, or by mail, Price, 81.00, 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 














An improvement on 


flat wire lathing. 





In rolls 














Throughout the United States. C.0. D 


INO 62 West 10th St., New York. 


seentiione 


* 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avertue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A lar 


ge variety of colors on hand 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA e 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. 
Rosendale Cements. 
Flue Lining 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


Portland, Roman, and 
Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
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WateH JACKSOW-Be(O: 31 ist 


North Side YW 23 | 
Union Square, 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 





















signers and Manufacturers 


Grates, Fenders 


— AND — 
ney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
In fact everything pertaining 

to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 





FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
REMOVED to [29 5th AVE. 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 











——$$_ 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FOR 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 
Self-Coiling, STEEL SH UTTERS Fire & Burg. 
Revolving F lar Proof, 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Paten 


Metallic Venetian Blinds, 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 

7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
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Real Bronze and Brass 


House Trimmings, 


Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN, 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philad , 
224 Franklin St., Boston. | 62 Lake St., Chicago. — 




















CONTINENTAL 


Alsen’s Portland Cement) surance company, 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding | Reserve for re-insurance.... 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 


100 Broadway, New York. 





$2,265,427.88 


(of which for Inland Marine, & 








Reserve ample for al] claims... ..... § * 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000 Hoa .O6 
Net Surplus...........-sessccccses. 1,358,879.85 





Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...§5,177,478.99 








MYERS 
All 

H =-OR= R China 
thn TE Water- 
varie A! BY > Close 

AA.CRIFFING IRON CO.« In one 
; en piece wit 

————e \ Trap 
combined. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 






(The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.00 
CYRUS PECK, SEcRETARY, 
H. H. LAMPORT, PRESIDENT 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


DECECO 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 


Closet 


and large 
Stock 


PLUMBERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 








329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 








MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 











CORRUGATED GLASS 
REFLECTORS ! ! 


A wonderful invention for lighting 
Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- 
rooms, etc. Latest and handsomest de- 
signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. . 

Plainer styles for manufactories. 
Send for Lliustrated Catalogue and = 
Price-List. For Gas or Oil. 

BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., 
113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bailey’s Compound Silver - Plated 


DAYLIGHT. 


gas, oil, or electric light. 





Light Dark and Gloomy Apartment 

ouses, Offices. 
Factories, etc. 

Without the use of gas or other artificial light; the 

effect is truly astonishing. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


FRINK’S PATMNT 
Daylight Reflectors. 


Stores, Hotels, 


Also REFLECTORS for 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels an! 








Yean-Francois Millet: Peasant 


and Painter. 

Translated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works. Square oc 
tav8. Price, $3. 


Published by TICKNOR & CO., Boston, Mass. , 








VAN WAGONER 


AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRIN G HINGES. Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 
Bronze, Brass & Iron, 

In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 


Send for Catalogue. 


82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu 
tions our specialty 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices, 


Wintch. LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


& WILLIAMS CO., 








SAYLOR 





JOHNSON & WILSON, 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty 


Scie Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 


Send for New Descriptive Pamtphlet. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 
PORTLAND) cree. 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


i of every description and make, including new and 
CEMEN + | original designs solely our own. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 


Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 


Gen. Agts., The largest assortment a elegant show-rooms 
Street, New York. J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York. 
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